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To a second fiddle 


t Male arrives, you, 
sigetgenghenae Aw po grat eer i eng 
thing to be “hushed” oe 
nominious corners, Feminine 
the rustling of starched linen fill the 

Sete diet tel tetidhn bf cleonfinenr chara 
rol aang an aba es Pod age Lowel ue Feds 
morning is invaded by New Lordship’s 


Garments ‘curious design dominate the 
towel rack — bottles of unfamiliar outline and 
content are 

Ber cos old lend friend remains to 


eye— for there in its accustomed p: id all 


IVORY SOAP 


99 “4/199 °/o Pure - 


‘white purity, is your cake of Ivory Soap. 
Take comfort in the sight, for Ivory is the 
bond that will draw you and your son together 
—the bridge across the vast crevasse of femi- 
nine interference. 
Et postin site $6 tesngied 


Pra ego gied with gobs of 
lather. te ms floor be dotted 

wich soapy pools. 
See rere this ne 


For by these si 
yours is doing messy, woman-worrying, 


raking cigs ha that normal men do when 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Guest Ivory is the younger 


generation of the man's siz 
cake, A real chip off the old 


block for 5 cents. 
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From a Railroad Engineer 


“About three years ago,” writes Mr. John C. Dietz, 
Covington, Ky., “I was taken suddenly ill. We 
called the Chesapeake and Ohio doctor. He said it 
was my stomach. I grew worse. I lived on medi- 
cine. About three months ago I began taking 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Now I can eat anything. The 
roundhouse foreman told me that all the boys are re- 
marking on my improved appearance. I have made 
a great many converts to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a simple food. It relieves 
the body of constipation and digestive disorders. 
Eat it two to three cakes a day regularly before 
meals; on crackers—in fruit juices, milk or water— 
or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


At all grocers’ 


Eat 2 to 3 Cakes a Day 
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Let “the way it cuts” 
be your test of a saw 











Not the shape... nor the finish; 
nor the spring in the blade. 
But the way it CUTS, and keeps 
on cutting, year after year. 
Let that be your test of a saw. 









Bh satay about this saw question. 
You spend many hours each 
working day with a saw. You must 
have a saw that cuts. There is no 
way to test a saw in a hardware store 
that will prove it will last twenty 
years or three weeks. 


Except this! You can look for a 
name that has stood every test of 
carpentry for 85 years. 


Henry Disston knew what a saw 
must do for carpenters. He worked 
out his own steel to make such a saw. 


..+. balanced it to move naturally 
with your arm, tempered and ten- 
sioned it to give spring and life to 
the blade. Tapered it for free clear- 


ance in the cut. 
So—decide on a Disston. Then 


think about shape, about temper 
and finish. 





Here’s the D-8 skew back saw, 
wide blade, favorite of carpenters 
for two generations. 


DISSTON 





Or you may want a lighter saw— 
a narrower blade. 


——_ e= & 





Try the D-20 skew back saw. Or 
the D-23 if you like a straight back. 


But if you want the finest of all 
saws, ask your hardware man to 


show you the Disston D-115 saw. 





Pick your shape. Disston makes 
them all. Suit yourself as to hang 
and balance. But be sure it’s a 
Disston Saw. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of ““The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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When a Man Dons 
His Working Clothes 


he goes forth not only to earn his daily 
bread, but to maintain his family. His every 
wish is for their benefit. His every effort 
is to make them secure. He knows and ap- 
preciates that they need food, clothing and 
shelter now and in the time when he will 
no longer be here to steer the family ship. 


When his income, stops there should be 
one to take its place. Life insurance on the 
Monthly Income Plan will take up the work 
where he left off. Prudential Monthly In- 
come insurance may be selected to run for 
one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years or for a specified period and 
as long thereafter as the beneficiary may live. 


A $100 Five Year Monthly Income policy 
on the Whole Life Plan would bring a check 
to your widow's door for five years after 
you passed away. At age 30 the cost would 
be $133.10 a year. 


Should you meet with total and permanent 
disability from accident or illness before 
reaching age 60 you would have no more 
premiums to pay and the Company would 
send you a check each month for $100, dur- 
ing total and permanent disability. At death 
$100 would be paid each month for five 
years. Double this amount would be paid 
if death occurred from accident. 


The Prudential Man will be glad to tell 
you more about this or any other Prudential 
policy. Ask him. 


a 
PRUDENTIAL “>< 
STREKCT# OF 
iIBRALTAR 


wa = =, 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwarb D. DurFieLp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Byllesby Engineering and 


Management Corporation 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


New York San Francisco Tacoma 














The Mechanical Hand 
That Cranks Your Car’ 
MADE BY THE 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Most of the 17,000,000 spindles 
of the new South are now elec- 
trically driven. The tall smoke- 
stacks are rapidly ci 


How long will 


After 44 years three 
Edison dynamos are still 
lighting a textile mill at 
New Bedford, Mass. At 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 16 
G-E motors have worked 
steadily since 1895. Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
records contain many 
similar instances. What 
work have you to do? 
There is a G-E motor 
that will do it faithfully 
for many long years. 


a G-E motor last? 


Nobody knows. But, after thirty 
years of service, the first electric 
motors ever installed in a textile 
mill are still capable of a full 
day’s work. 


It is interesting to think how 
many million yards of good 
cloth these faithful servants have 
helped to produce and how much 
they have saved consumers by 
doing their work at so low a cost. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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MR. HAPPY 
MAN SAYS--- 


“You can tell an Atkins Saw, the 
way it CUTS, 
FAST, FREE and EASY 
IT PAYS TO BUY ATKINS SAWS.” 





The reason why ATKINS SAWS are 
favorites with saw users is because of their 
two-way taper grinding, their excellent 
material (SILVER STEEL) their hard, 
tough temper, and the high degree of 
PERSONAL ATTENTION given to the 
execution of each order. 


Each executive, foreman, and workman 

is an expert at his job, with an ambition 
to produce the finest and best saws 
in the world. Thousands of AT- 
KINS customers say that ATKINS 
SAWS are 


“The Finest on Earth”’ 


To all good contractors, carpenters 
and mechanics who love good tools: 
Enclose 35c for nail apron, useful 
souvenir and Saw Sense Book. 


E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N.Y. 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks In The Following Cities: 
N San Francisco 
Qrtcane Seattle 
New York City Paris, France 
Portiand,Ore. 
a Vancouver, B.C. 











SAWS 
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To EUROPE / 


Economical Fares 


Resolve now to see Europe, to choose 
your steamer for the crossing wisely 
from the great fleet of White Star and 
associated lines. 


Whether you choose unpretentious 
quarters in Tourist Third Cabin or a 
luxurious suite on the Majestic, world’s 
largest steamer, you are assured of an 
excellence of ocean service that will 
make your voyage one of the happy 
memories of a lifetime. 


For particulars and 
rates apply to No. 1 
Broadway, New 
York City, or to any 
authorized steam- 
ship agent. 








Screens that last 


With reasonable care, screens of 
Anaconda Antique or Golden 
Bronze Wire will last a lifetime. 
They cannot rust or deteriorate— 
their use eliminates repair and 
replacement costs. 


The price is reasonable—only 
about 50c more per window than 
screens that rust and break after 
a season or two. 


May we send you our interesting Booklet 
“Screens That Meet the Test’’? 


THE AMERICAN BrAss COMPANY 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


ANACONDA BRONZE WiRE 


ANTIQUE AND GOLDEN 


WHITE STAR LINE 








INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE - “en ae 





It isn't a genuine 
UV2OLA unless 
its a Radiotro 


OTEL 
CADILLAC 











J mZom a zwaox | 





| ArOX Smz z~ | 





Broadway at 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 


lo New York home is 
quiet—yet is in the center of all 
activity—right on the famous Times 
Square. A. F. of L. men know good 
service when they meet it—many 
already make the CADILLAC their 
New York headquarters. Rates sur- 
prisingly reasonable—service grati- 
fyingly excellent. 


JOSEPH E. GOULET 
Managing Director 
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Safety for Your Money 


And a Yield of 9% 
In Cash and Stock Dividends 


The large net earnings of Cities Service Company make its Common Stock 
a security you can safely buy and keep. And you get, at its present price, 
a yield of about 9% in cash and stock dividends. 


This substantial yield is protected by an ample and growing margin of 
earnings derived from more than 100 subsidiary companies engaged in 
public utility and petroleum operations in 31 States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Europe. 


Annual earnings available for Common Stock and reserves have never 
fallen in the last 10 years below 13%. Assets of the Cities Service organ- 
ization have increased until they now exceed $550,000,000; and the number 
of the organization’s security-holders has risen to over 200,000. 


When you invest in the Common Stock of Cities Service Company you 
obtain, in addition to the excellent yield of about 9%, an opportunity to 
share further in the large and steadily increasing profits of this international 
business enterprise. 

Let us send you full information. 


Henry L. Dc Koh Company 
60 Wall ew York 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


& COMPANY 
60 Wall St., New York 
Please send with- 
cut ebligation, full in- 


Service Common 
Stock. 
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NESTLE’S MALTED MILK 


(The Food Drink) 


Prepared in a Moment by Simply Adding Water— 
Either Hot or Cold 


IT WILL KEEP THE STRONG FIT AND MAKE THE UNFIT STRONG 


Nestlé’s Malted Milk is obtainable at all druggists in 7-oz. and 15-0z. screw- 
stoppered bottles and can also be supplied in 5-lb., 10-Ilb. and 25-lb. tins—very 
economical for families and hospitals. 


Try it Today 


Taken at night, it will insure soothing sleep to the 
sleepless and aged 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
130 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 






































ALL-LEAD 


PAINT 


UTCH BOY white-lead mixed 

with linseed oil makes a gloss 

- paint that protects exteriors against 

rot and gives them long-lasting 

For Hard Use beauty. Mixed with Dutch Boy 

flatting oil, Dutch Boy white-lead 

an producesa flat paint that adds greater 

charm to new rooms and fresh beauty 

to old rooms. In both cases, you 

An Ingersoll costs little and _ eens plete ae 

- le, economical. 

keeps dependable time. 

Why risk your expensive oh 

watch? Models for men and 
women, boys and girls. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
ong mA, sag Dpeeduny; Bovten, 
131 State St.; io, 116 t.5 
Ingersoll Service icago, goo West 18th 8t.; Cincin: 
If an accident puts your Ingersoll out of peg van me pg 


commission, pack carefullyand send toINGcza- 2 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 
sort Watcu Co. Inc., Service Dept., Water- ifornia St.; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 


bury Conn. Quick service at nominal cost. Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 


Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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Botany Worsted Mills 


Passaic, New Jersey 


New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 


Commercial Stationers 





FILING DEVICES, WOOD AND STEEL; 
DESKS, CHAIRS, BOOKCASES. 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS AND SUPPLIES. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


722 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Insurance C ompantes 


Double Holdings 
of “Utilities” 


N THREE years life insurance com- 

panies in the United States have more 

than doubled their investment in pub- 
lic utility securities, according to a prom- 
inent insurance official. 


At the end of 1922, fifty-two life insurance 
companies holding 93 per cent of the assets 
of all United States companies, held approx- 
imately $261,000,000 in utility securities. 
This increased to $448,000,000 by the end of 
1924 and to $568,000,000 on October 1, 1925. 


The increasing popularity of public utility 
securities with investment institutions of 
this type is paralleled by the ever-increas- 
ing participation of the American public 
in ownership of public service companies. 
Success of the Customer-Ownership move- 
ment indicates widespread appreciation 
of the basic safeguards protecting public 
utility securities. 

















Utility Securities Company repre- Safety of utility securities is assured by the 
sents electric light and power, gas ° ege ° 
and electric transportation companies €SSential nature of utility services—by super- 


in 21 States. We have placed the yision of State Commissions, which most 


safe, income-earning shares of these gene ° 
companies in the hands of more Utilities now enjoy—by frequent court de- 


than 125,000 investors. Send for cisions that confiscatory rates cannot be 


list of current offerings yieldin . 
about 7%. ines were"d _ enforced—and many other basic factors. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
Central States Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Gasoline 
Costs 
and 
Prices 


Since 1913 every factor entering into the manufacture 
of gasoline shows a substantial increase in cost. 


Yet, the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has been 
able to manufacture gasoline and sell it in 1926 at a 
price only a trifle higher than the 1913 level. 


The significance of this accomplishment is made plain 
by a brief survey of the facts. 


In fast, 1913, the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
paid 88c. per barrel for crude oil. In April, 1926, this 
Company pays $2.04 per barrel, or an increase of 
néarly 132%, for this basic raw material. 


During the same period, the wage scale at the Whiting 
Refinery of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
advanced from 71% to 137% for various types of 
labor, skilled and unskilled. 


These increases in wages and in the cost of crude oil 
are typical. All other factors entering into the pro- 
duction, manufacture, and distribution of petroleum 
and its products also have increased at a spectacular 
rate. 


With such increases in the cost of all major items 
entering into manufacture, it might be expected that 
a proportional rise in the selling price of the finished 
product, gasoline, would be asked. 


But this is not the case. Skillful management with 
intensive and intelligent economies have all but offset 
these increases. 


On April 1, 1913, the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) Chicago tank wagon price for gasoline was 15¢c. 
per gallon. On April 1, 1926, this price had advanced 
to only 17c. per gallon—an increase of only 134%. 


That credit is due the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) for operating in such a manner as to keep gaso- 
line prices at a low level in spite of such increasing 
costs is too obvious to require elaboration. 


It is sufficient to observe that this achievement on the 
part of this Company is an interesting, tangible result 
of rigid adherence to an ideal plus an indomitable will 
to serve. 


For the objective of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) always has been and always will be to 
supply the 30 million people of the middle west with 
the best quality petroleum products at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) will continue 
to devote all of its resources, its experience, and its 
skill to the achievement of this objective, which is 
associated so intimately with the affairs of every man, 
woman, and child in the middle west. 


Standard Oil Company 
General mw Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - . . Chicago 
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ann A BIG 
0. Niuue ron 


enneyU O. vitue For 


DEPARTMENT STORES WORKMEN! 
“Pay-Day 
Overalls 


With the Union 


The most in wear 
and service for the 
least in money. 

Sold exclusively in 
our 676 Stores thru- 
out 44 states. 


Clothing, Dry Goods, 
Shoes and Notions 
2 for all the family. 





Ge 
New York Air Brake Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL 
Standard Air Brake 
Equipments 
For Locomotives 


Passenger Cars and 
Freight Cars 


165 Broadway 











THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 


120 Liberty Street 
City of New York 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Are You Behind 
The Times? 


This is 1926 
Not 1918 or 1925. 


ERHAPS you are one who does not patronize the 
photoplay regularly. If so, this message is di- 
rected straight at you. 
Perhaps in the past you have failed to find in the silent 
drama the amusement you have sought. 
Let us call your attention to this fact. The photoplay 
is a new and changing thing. Yesterday is ancient 
history in motion pictures. 
Photoplays have taken another step forward. The 
era of greater motion pictures is here. 
You can’t judge motion pictures by what you saw 
last year, or even last month. 


See A Movie Tonight! 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS & 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 





469 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Members of The Association Are: 


Bray Productions, Inc., The Buster Keaton Productions 
Christie Film Company Kenma Corporation 
Distinctive Pictures Corp. Kinogram Publishing Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Company Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Distributing 
Educational Film Exchanges, Ine. Corp. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. Principal Pictures Corp. 
First National Pictures, Inc. Producers Distributing Corp. 
Film Booking Offices of America, Inc. Hal E. Roach Studios 
Fox Film Corporation Joseph M. Schenck Productions, Inc. 
D. W. Griffith, Inc. Talmadge Producing Corp. 
William S. Hart Co., The Universal Pictures Corp. 
Inspiration Pictures, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 
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RESULTS 


HE Hellmans 
have proved 
that success comes 
most bountifully as 
the result of sound 


policies rigidly follow- 
ed in the face of every 
circumstance. #& 


Pioneer Bankers 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 85 MILLIONS 











‘TOLEDO MUSEUM DOORS, executed by Oscar B 


made of bronze and the motifs of repoussé sterling silver. They represent all phases of the arts and 
crafts. The left wing, reading from top to bottom, represents stone 
painting, blacksmith work, engineering, 


Fe inting, silver smithing, try, foundry work, Cee ED 
he two hands shown on the top of the doors are self natory—th: 
and the lions on the bottom signify “strength.” The or frame i 

the balance of the bronze work in a statuary bronze finish. 


lass ae and aeky mal makin, 


The right 
> and spinnin 
ow the crafts 
finished in ver 





e motifs are finished in 


Bach, Craftsman in Metal. The doors are 


~- architecture, porcelain 


ing represents 
and weaving. 
*s hammer— 
antique and 
ver gilt. 
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The General Strike It is with deep relief that American labor 
received the news of the ending of the British 
general strike. In addition to our concern for the consequence to 
the people of Great Britain the stoppage of the business of any one 
country inevitably affects economic situations in all other countries. 

Because American labor has consistently maintained that collec- 
tive bargaining is the medium through which industrial problems are 
to be adjusted, we have watched with sharpest interest developments 
in England. So long as the general strike remained in effect, it over- 
shadowed the miners’ troubles and the problems of their industry. 
Now that the general strike is lifted, the grievances of the miners and 
the causes of the original strike again present themselves for con- 
sideration and settlement. News of the aftermath of the strike 
warrants our conviction that the path to constructive development 
and unretarded progress lies through the conference method and 
strengthening the agencies and habits of cooperation. 

The general strike appeals to many as the effective means and 
method which can be used to bring about a quick solution of deep- 
seated grievances. But on second thought one must realize that those 
who engage in a general strike are bound to meet serious difficulties 
and consequences. It means the breaking of contracts, violations of 
obligations, the development of hatred and resentment. It inevitably 
transfers the tide of battle from a contest between employers and 
employees in the industry directly affected to a contest between the 
government and organized labor. 


657 
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It is therefore of great importance and compelling necessity 
that very serious thought should be given to all the developments 
and plans of a general strike before it takes place. The organized 
labor movement in America is not rea+y to abandon its policy of 
making and keeping wage agreements, of remaining true to its obliga- 
tions and plighted word and it is not ready to experiment with such a 
serious undertaking as a general strike. 

The self-control and the morale of the British trade union move- 
ment during the general strike was a matter of deep gratification to 
Labor in America. For over a week millions of wage earners were 
away from their customary pursuits, with a background of unparal- 
leled disruption of civilized life—yet without a fatality and with 
practically no violence. This capacity for self government helped to 
keep before the attention of the world the fact that the strike was 
primarily in defense of principles of right living. But far greater 
difficulties than the general strike itself now confronts the people of 
Great Britain—finding the terms and conditions under which the 
workers shall return to work. The prime minister, Stanley Baldwin, 
counseled against the spirit of malice, recrimination and victory and 
urged that the past be forgotten in order to meet the problem of 
restoration of economic life constructively. Cooperation and mutual 
consideration are necessary to lift England upward to rehabilitation. 

The conference room, collective bargaining and cooperation in 
working out problems on the job are slow methods that often tax the 
patience of both sides, but they involve an educational method that 
makes whatever progress is achieved a permanent basis for future 
development. 

We have faith that British Labor will find the way forward. 


W atson-Parker With the enactment of this law the Railway 
Law Labor Board is abolished and the principle 

of fixing wages by a governmental agency is 
abandoned. The railroads return to the principle of collective 
bargaining and voluntary methods. The railroads and railway em- 
ployees shall make every effort to make and maintain agreements, 
and disputes shall be adjusted through conference, adjustment 
boards, mediation or arbitration in crises. 

This change of policy is a vindication of the position of the 
American Federation of Labor which has consistently advocated 
the development of voluntary agencies in industry and has opposed 
delegating to governmental boards or commissions the determination 
of employment conditions—including wages. 
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The measure is distinguished by the absence of compulsion. 
The Senate definitely rejected amendments to prevent strikes pend- 
ing a decision by the Board of Mediation. Findings by arbitration 
are not mandatory. There is no specific provision for representa- 
tion for a third party on any board. 

The standard railway unions and the majority of railroad 
executives consistently supported the measure and are now making 
the necessary nominations to put the measure into effect. 

Under this law there should be an opportunity for the rail- 
roads to show the effectiveness of voluntary methods and organiza- 
tion in self-government and the greater advantage thereby not only 
to those in the industry but to the public. 

The National Association of Manufacturers and the Farmers 
Bureau opposed the measure on the ground that public interests and 
shippers’ rights would be ignored by the railroad industry. This 
opposition rests upon the supposition that the railroad executives 
and the unions do not understand that self-government can develop 
only in an atmosphere of cooperation growing out of mutuality of 
interests and welfare. 

Much headway has been made in the past few years in under- 
standing that individual and general progress comes through con- 
structive cooperation and that no permanent gain comes through 
taking advantage of another. The Watson-Parker measure affords 
an opportunity and responsibility for demonstrating these principles. 


Problems of As the trade union has become increasingly 
Modern effective in raising wages and standards of 
Trade Unionism living for wage earners, organized and unor- 


ganized, the union finds itself confronted by 
new problems growing out of this progress. It must make a convincing 
appeal to workingmen and women who expect more of comforts and 
pleasures in life and who are accustomed to leisure hours that make 
recreation a factor in living. 

To attract and to hold such groups of workers, the organizer 
must be able to interpret other than the militant aspects of the trade 
union. The union is organized economic power which in addition 
to protecting the rights of working people may provide for them 
the social opportunities of a club and for the stimulation of crafts- 
manship similar to the guilds. The two-fold service of the union 
falls under the following heads: economic, social and educational. 

The economic services of the union are secured by collective bar- 
gaining which, after fixing wages and hours, may deal with conditions 
of work, gradually expanding the items, mutually determining by 
management and employees. Some of these items are sanitary con- 
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ditions, health supervision, vacations, production standards, ma- 
chinery for adjusting application of work agreements, provisions for 
union-management cooperation in improving production methods. 

If the union provides employment service, supplemental oppor- 
tunities for social enjoyment for those brought together in union 
meetings by work necessities, it strengthens the ties and power of 
the union. If the union headquarters are attractive and ample, if 
there is some element of ‘beauty in the furnishings—a beautiful pic- 
ture, colorful drapery, a chair or table of good design—there is 
something to give a distinction that will provide a meeting place 
where union members will be found to meet each other and bring 
their friends and families. Beauty in environment helps to higher 
levels of thinking and acting. Discrimination, not lavish expenditure 
is necessary to this end. 

The educational work of the union falls into two main fields: 
promoting opportunities for higher craftsmanship for its members 
and developing the habit of attacking union problems first to find 
the facts and from these to develop policies. The work of the union 
is an educational opportunity available to all members. 


Return Alien Among the measures that Congress has an- 
Property nounced that consideration will be deferred 
is that providing for the return of private 
property seized during the late war. Delay in this case is regrettable. 
It is obvious to the average citizen that these properties must be 
returned at some time and that to consummate the transaction quickly 
would contribute materially to getting the economic undertakings of 
Germany upon a stable basis. Values to the amount of $280,000,000 
are involved—$1 80,000,000 in cash in the Treasury Department. 

The United States has a traditional policy against the seizure 
of private property in war. This is a policy basic in maintaining the 
rights of private ownership and in the institutions of our civilized 
life. It obviously goes to the roots of international ethics. 

There was a nominal excuse to delay return when decisions were 
pending upon their obligations, but now our country has every- 
thing to gain by clearing up this unsettled account quickly. So long 
as these properties are administered by persons not responsible to 
the owners, there is opportunity and temptation for questionable 
and even illegal manipulation. 

It is a most grievous mortification that it should be necessary 
for the courts to review the records of high governmental officials 
who have administered these properties. And this mortification is 
not relieved by the reflection that the seizure of these properties was 
an act contrary to our traditional policy. If amends are not properly 
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and generously made, this precedent may prove costly indeed. The 
foreign holdings of our own citizens are very large. 

Labor hopes that those responsible for national policies will 
speedily arrange for the transfer of these properties to their right- 
ful owners. 


Coal Prices Representatives of the miners have repeat- 
edly declared that labor costs have absolutely 
nothing to do with the price of coal. The coal operators are demon- 
strating the correctness of the contention. Mining operations were 
begun last February 18 under exactly the same wage scale as was in 
force the preceding year and with no increases in freight rates. 
Nevertheless, anthracite prices show a sharp upward curve. 
The following table shows wholesale prices published by the Coal 


Age for April, 1925, and April, 1926: 


Philadelphia $8.90 $9.50 
Chicago 8.00 8.58 
New York 8.90 9.50 


These were the prices quoted for the mines owned by' or more or 
less controlled by railroad companies operating in the anthracite 
field. It is customary for the railroad coal company to announce a 
schedule of prices periodically, usually about April 1. The inde- 
pendent companies mining about thirty per cent of the anthracite 
do not announce a schedule but sell at the highest prices obtainable. 
The result is a wide range of prices at the mines. 

Retail prices were supplied this office by secretaries of Central 


Labor Unions as follows: 


April, 1925 April, 1926 
PP tidradeseestexeees seme $14.50 
ED anc mineee cane e dares $16.50 16.50 
IS eas oes satan dneen 14.50 15.25 
Ph cavtewsonsdveseqeene 15.50 16.00 
2 errr re Te 14.75 15.00 
ee 15.50 16.50 
ee 15.00 15.50 


Boston and Washington report a spring reduction in effect. Provi- 
dence reports that prices will be advanced 25 cents per month. Al- 
though some retailers have been persuaded by local conditions to give 
the usual spring reduction, the coal operators soon after mining was 
resumed announced a policy of no reduction. 
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The report of the Federal Trade Commission on “Premium 
Prices of Anthracite” throws light on what these prices mean. Two 
paragraphs from the summary are as follows: 


“tr, A long period of monopolistic combination in the anthracite 
industry (now largely abated by recent judicial decrees) has resulted 
in concentration in the ownership of coal lands, in the failure to in- 
crease mining capacity adequately so that production has not de- 
veloped with demand, in the establishment of an unduly high general 
price level, and, in times of temporary or apparent shortage, in high 
premium prices at the mine which have encouraged and facilitated the 
taking of excessive profits both by wholesalers and retailers.” 

“4. . « In September and October, 1923, after the brief 
strike in September, the gross profits realized by wholesalers reporting 
to the commission ranged as high as $1.75 per ton, and amounted to 
$1 or more per ton on about 4 to 11 per cent of their reported weekly 
sales. In August, immediately preceding the strike, gross profits rang- 
ing as high as $3.65 per ton were reported. The exhorbitant character 
of such profits is evident when it is realized that these wholesalers sell 
in carload lots without physically handling the coal, and that even 
the gross profit allowed during the war was only 20 cents per ton in 
the Eastern States.” 

With this industrial background, the coal operators seek anew 
each time wage negotiations are opened to create the impression that 
wage increases necessitate higher coal prices to consumers. Now 
that no industrial crisis is pending but coal prices have been raised 
without any justification so far as labor costs are concerned, would 
it not be well for consumers to demand definite and periodic informa- 
tion on costs of coal and coal profit? By getting the facts we shall 
be in a position to avert bankruptcy of the coal industry as has hap- 
pened in Great Britain. 


Wisconsin Education The Wisconsin labor movement recently 
Conference held a state-wide conference to consider all 

phases of education that concern wage earn- 
ers as citizens and workers. A comprehensive report of the confer- 
ence is published in this issue. It is most significant to note the 
various types of experience and information brought to bear on the 
discussion in this conference,—educators from the public schools, 
librarians, labor men, representatives of workers’ education enter- 
prises and the president of the state university. Labor believes that 
its educational problems must be regarded as a special effort to 
meet the specific needs of a group and at the same time as a part 
of a larger national plan for development. 
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Workers’ education, as we view it, is not an attempt to develop 
group or class barriers but, on the contrary, to make possible such 
distinctive developments in all groups that inequalities may disap- 
pear without disturbing those distinguishing qualities that add rich- 
ness to life and variety to service and work. As individuals and 
groups develop normal differentiations, the richer become their con- 
tributions to efforts to coordinate experience in any one field. Labor 
and educational undertakings of all types would profit richly from 
regular conferences of this type held in Wisconsin. 


International It may be surprising to many citizens of 
Convention on the United States to know that slavery still 
Slavery exists in some parts of the earth. Slavery 

and enforced labor have been reported to 
exist still in Africa, Arabia, Islands in the Indian Ocean, the Philip- 
pines and South America. 

Enlightened thought the world over is opposed to slavery. This 
opinion was first expressed in the Treaty of Vienna, 1815, which 
condemned slave trade. This declaration was followed by a series 
of conventions under which governments agreed to put down slave 
trade by sea. The General Act of the Conference at Vienna, 1895, 
declared against slavery and slave trade. 

The Treaty of St. Germains, 1919, of which the United States 
is a signatory, declares that each Power will endeavor to secure the 
complete supression of slavery in all of its forms and of slave trade 
by land and sea. As this treaty has not yet been ratified by all Powers 
and its provisions are not entirely satisfactory, the whole problem is 
still under consideration with the hope that a new world-wide conven- 
tion can be developed. 

The League of Nations appointed a temporary slavery com- 
mission which has already made report. The report makes reference 
to the Philippine Islands. 

The Council of the League of Nations in its June meeting will 
consider further action upon the report of its commission which 
investigated slavery and forced labor existing within all countries. 
The United States has been asked whether our government and peo- 
ple are interested in an international agreement on this subject, what 
amendments we would suggest for the draft convention and whether 
the United States would cooperate with other countries in developing 
such an agreement. 

The labor movement, the agency through which wage earners 
are establishing their freedom in all relations of life, has a most vital 
interest in every movement to abolish slavery and to define and 
eliminate practices that establish degrees of unfreedom. 
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We realize that slavery anywhere constitutes a menace or a 
handicap to the progress of free labor. All law, national or inter- 
national, dealing with forced labor has to do with conditions affecting 
our daily lives and work. Fundamental principles are involved in 
definitions and regulations and we keenly realize the far-reaching 
consequence of an international agreement upon this subject. 

Not only is Labor’s interest in this agreement a general premise, 
but it becomes acute and specific because of the fact that certain of 
the phrases in the proposed convention are not the clear-cut expression 
which Labor’s experience has shown to be essential. This is a field in 
which an unfortunate phrase would be fraught with grave conse- 
quence. Freedom is the worker’s most precious possession and he 
can not afford to jeopardize one jot or tittle. 

It is, therefore, the most ardent desire of Labor that the Ad- 
ministration send to Geneva assurance of our interest and desire to 
cooperate and make appropriate provision for representation for 
Labor on our national delegation to handle the subject. 


Anniversary of May fifteen is the thirty-fifth anniversary 
Pope Leo’s of the remarkable Encyclical of Pope Leo 
Encyclical XIII on the condition of labor. This com- 


prehensive communication deals with funda- 
mental principles underlying industrial relations and constitutes the 
basis upon which Catholic activity in the industrial field rests. Each 
succeeding pope has urged acceptance of the principles enunciated by 
Pope Leo, who showed the same statesmanship in the industrial field 
that characterized his administration of ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Encyclical puts the problem of industrial relations upon a 
high spiritual and mental plane and the guide recommended for 
human relations in the industrial field is none other than Christian 
philosophy. The things of this world find their rightful place as 
servants of man’s spiritual nature. The Christian ideal of life is 
commended to employees, to working men and to the state as the only 
practical guide in human relations in industry, and the responsibility 
that rests upon each of these three groups for realizing that ideal is 
emphasized in unmistakable terms. 

The constructive humanitarian spirit of this great Catholic docu- 
ment and the wise statesmanship of Cardinal Gibbons, for many years 
the outstanding representative of the Catholic Church in this country, 
contributed to the development of policies and traditions that have 
made the Catholic Church in the United States a force for the devel- 
opment of higher spiritual life among all our people. 

This document is a formulation of principles fundamental in right 
human conduct and has had incalculable influence in strengthening 
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the institution of private property, charity, or the spiritual law in 
human relationships and concern for fellow men. 

The Catholic Church in the United States has supplemented the 
discussion of industrial relations outlined in Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
by two major documents: The Bishops’ Program of Social Recon- 
struction and the Bishops’ Pastoral Letter. 

The anniversary celebration of this remarkable document will un- 
doubtedly turn our minds to the teachings of Christ and guide to the 
principles upon which we may found mutual relationship for our com- 
mon good. 


Installment Borrowing from Peter to pay Paul has been 
Buying tried through many decades, but each effort 

to ignore the meaning of numbers has failed. 
Despite past experience, this old game has been revived and popu- 
larized as installment purchasing. Installment buyers have borrowed 
from the future to the amount of $6,500,000,000, according to a 
statement of George W. Norris, of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank, made to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Producers of prod- 
ucts sold on the deferred payment plan are obviously also borrowing 
from the future. When these charges on the future pyramid into 
the sum quoted by Mr. Norris, it would be well for us to heed his 
warning and advice to study the situation. These sentences are sig- 
nificant : 


“Most of this huge sum represents goods produced and sold in 
that year, which, under other conditions would either not have been 
produced at all, or would still be in process of distribution, where 
they would appear in either manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers’ 
inventories. Now they are in consumers’ inventories which are not 
reported. 

“It is manifest that the whole process is one of borrowing from 
the future—the manufacturer or dealer borrows from his future 
business and the buyer borrows from his future earnings. With such 
careful and thrifty people as the Scotch or the Dutch, for example, 
the practice might be safely urged, but with such optimistic and 
chance-taking people as our own it is fraught with danger.” 














THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE 


RENNIE SMITH 


Labor Member of Parliament 


HE problem of the British min- 

ing industry, which precipitated 

the general strike, is not a new 
one. Indeed unless it is remembered 
that the problem is an old one and 
that the nation for one reason or an- 
other has, over a period of years, 
neglected the problem, the temper 
and the significance of the general 
strike can not be understood, nor the 
consequences which are likely to 
ensue. 

Before the war the problem in the 
industry was acute. The miners in 
those far-off days criticized, through 
their leaders, both the way in which 
the national wealth of the industry 
was distributed as among mine own- 
ers, capital owners, and men, and also 
the inefficiency and waste which they 
found in the industry. The history 
of the mining industry before 1914 is 
one of continuous struggle of the 
three opposed interests in the indus- 
try, often punctuated with a lock-out 
or a strike before a new wage agree- 
ment was established. Even in those 
days the leaders of the mining indus- 
try, as well as the labor movement, 
put forward the view for the consid- 
eration of the nation that the best 
results, either in terms of wealth pro- 
duction or in terms of the human re- 
lations within the industry, would 
never be achieved until private owner- 
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ship had been removed from the in- 
dustry and a plan of reorganization 
along national unitary lines, involv- 
ing all the economical and technical 
advantages of large scale planning 
and operation had been introduced. 

Since the armistice, however, 
clouds have gathered over the indus- 
try thick and fast. The last seven 
years have been for the men in that 
industry years of uninterrupted bad 
weather. In those years there have 
been two national stoppages in the 
mining industry, one serious district 
strike, two occasions when a strike 
was only avoided by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the industry; in August, 1925, the 
nation only narrowly avoided a gen- 
eral strike and in April, 1926, the 
general strike was actually precipi- 
tated from this storm center of the 
mining industry. 

Let me attempt to set down what 
are some of the main difficulties with 
which the industry has been contend- 
ing over these seven years. In the 
first place these have been years of 
general industrial depression in Great 
Britain. Unemployment has pre- 
sented an appalling national problem 
throughout these years. The falling 
of wages has been characteristic of 
the whole field of industry. A recent 
publication of the Board of Trade 
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makes clear that while unskilled work- 
ers have improved their real purchas- 
ing power since 1914, the skilled 
workers, like engineers and shipbuild- 
ers, have relatively declined and that 
taking wage earners as a whole in 
Great Britain, their real wages at the 
end of 1925 were slightly less than 
they were in 1914. In this general 
depression the miners, perhaps be- 
cause they had a greater relative de- 
pendence on foreign trade than other 
industries, show up with the worst 
averages. Their percentage of un- 
employment throughout this period is 
higher than that of any other single 
industry and the fall in their real 
wages has carried them much below 
the 1914 standard of living. 

If we analyze the total output of 
British coal we can say that—say in 
1913, 12 per cent of the total was 
used for domestic purposes, 55 per 
cent was used for industrial purposes 
at home, and 33 per cent was exported 
to various countries abroad. Look- 
ing through the last seven years in 
the light of these figures, we find that 
the percentage of domestic coal con- 
sumed has remained about the same. 
The use of coal for industrial pur- 
poses shows a slight decline. This is 
especially due to the fall of coal con- 
sumption in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, which rank close to mining in 
these years in the aspect of industrial 
depression. Four tons of coal are re- 
quired for every ton of steel smelted. 
But the chief decline is found to be 
in the proportion of coal exported 
abroad. The difference, for example, 
between British coal exports during 
1909-1913 and the year 1925 is a de- 
cline of 15,000,000 tons. This rep- 
resents approximately the output of 
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about 68,000 miners. When it is re- 
membered that the numbers of unem- 
ployed in the industry have averaged 
from 100,000 to 120,000, it will be 
seen at once what an important bear- 
ing the world coal market has upon 
the conditions of the industry. 

Not only has the demand for Brit- 
ish coal declined, owing to general 
industrial depression and low-wage 
conditions on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, but alternative kinds of power 
in industry, especially hydro-electric 
power and oil, have been steadily tak- 
ing the place of coal as a motive 
force in industry. It is known, for 
example, that the British Navy of 
1925 was run almost entirely on oil. 
That of 1914 was run on coal. It is 
known that almost every other ship 
today uses oil and that in the old days 
a simple Atlantic liner kept a small 
coal mine in steady occupation. 

These serious changes, some of 
which are likely to be permanent, 
in the world conditions under which 
British coal-mining, like others has 
to find its way, have given an entirely 
new urgency to the claim for getting 
rid of waste and inefficiency within the 
industry, for a removal of the nine- 
teenth century conflict within the in- 
dustry and for a more just distribu- 
tion of the wealth produced by the 
industry among the several claimants, 
which has been put forward by the 
men for a generation. 

The men’s view of how to improve 
the industry received an impressive 
confirmation by Lord Chief Justice 
Sanky, when he presided over the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
mining industry in 1919. He con- 
demned out of hand the then conduct 
of the industry and he described the 











continuance of 3,000 mines, privately 
owned and managed, as petty and 
wasteful as a system and as an im- 
possible basis for British industry for 
the requirements of the twentieth cen- 
tury. He recommended, alike for the 
welfare of those engaged in the in- 
dustry as for the users of coal and 
for the nation, the nationalization of 
the industry—the planning—that is 
to say, of the mining industry as a 
single business, with national engi- 
neers, experts, the wisest that the na- 
tion could procure, to direct a new age 
of scientific planning and execution. 
That verdict in 1919 raised the prob- 
lem of the British mining industry 
from being the concern of a party to 
the concern of the nation. For six 
years, however, nothing was done to 
give effect to this important national 
decision. The Duke of Northumber- 
land continued to receive his $400,000 
a year royalty on his coal—in his own 
language, as he admitted before the 
1919 Commission, for doing nothing. 
The waste of small scale enterprise 
continued. And because that voice, 
the authentic voice of the nation, was 
unheeded, the three parties within the 
industry drifted further and further 
apart. 

Matters came again to a head last 
August when, after a serious contro- 
versy, a nine months’ truce was es- 
tablished by the government appoint- 
ing another Royal Commission and 
in the meantime undertaking to give 
financial assistance out of general tax- 
ation account—the well-known “‘sub- 
sidy” in order, during these nine 
months, to maintain existing rates of 
wages and of profits. The solution 
of the problem by the owners last 
August had been either lower wages 
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or longer hours, or both. To this the 
men had answered that they would, 
without reservation, defend their ex. 
isting pitifully low standards~as the 
lowest below which they would never 
give their consent to be driven. It 
was a statement by Mr. Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister, in the course of ne- 
gotiations, to the effect that not only 
miners, but all wage earners, must 
accept further reduction of wages as 
the only solution to industrial recoy- 
ery. It was this statement, last Au- 
gust, which brought the whole of the 
organized wage earners into a posi- 
tion of solidarity with the miners. 
The Samuel Commission which re- 
ported on March 10, 1926, produced 
the recommendation by which the 
three parties have agreed, and which, 
because they could not agree, led to 
the general strike. The Samuel re- 
port made certain definite 'recommen- 
dations for the future conduct of the 
mining industry. Of these the fol- 
lowing are the most important: 


(1) It declares that the private 
ownership of the coal is contrary to 
the public interest. It recommends 
therefore the nationalization of the 
coal. The capital, however, should 
continue in private hands and the con- 
duct of the industry should remain 
in private hands. 


(2) The report declared small 
collieries are a hindrance to efficiency. 
The Government, through its con- 
trol of coal, should have the power to 
insist on amalgamation. 


(3) The distribution and sale of 
coal is unnecessarily expensive. (Coal 
in London costs 52s aton. The min- 
ing industry completes the whole of 
its operations say for 27s. The 
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report recommends that County 
Councils and Municipal Councils 
should be empowered to undertake 
the retail sale of coal. 


(4) The subsidy should be with- 


drawn, being bad in principle. 


(5) In the transition period of 
this significant reconstruction of the 
industry, industry can only pay its way 
if wage earners are prepared to ac- 
cept a further sacrifice of wages dur- 
ing the transition. The report is 
against an increase of hours, on the 
grounds that it would increase unem- 
ployment still further, provoke re- 
taliatory measures from the miners 
of Germany, France, and Belgium. 
This added to an already overstocked 
coal market. Emphasis is, however, 
laid on the fact that no wage reduc- 
tion should be asked until the men 
have adequate guarantees that the 
reorganization of the industry, which 
alone offers hope, will really be put 
into operation. 


(6) The report recommends the 
careful coordination of coal and elec- 
tricity in national planning, the de- 
velopment of a whole series of new 
industries along lines indicated by 
“giant power’ schemes with which 
American readers are familiar. 


For seven weeks the three parties 
failed to reach agreement on what 
was to be done with the report—this 
text book on the mining industry for 
the coming generation. On April 30, 
the owners and managers narrowed 
down with their lockout over the in- 
dustry, the issue to one of hours and 
wages. 

They went flatly against the re- 
port in recommending a longer work- 
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ing day. They asked for 133 per 
cent reduction of wages. They asked 
for both these things out of hand, 
without condition or guarantee. It 
was the old situation of last August. 

When it was seen that the Prime 
Minister wanted as well to get these 
terms enforced and leave the whole 
question of reorganization to be set- 
tled afterwards, the trade-union 
movement was driven, in spite of all 
its unforgettable effort, to achieve a 
peace by negotiation, to make com- 
mon cause with the miners. There 
is little point in analyzing how the 
General Strike might have been 
avoided. 

From the first the General Coun- 
cil of the Trades Union Congress 
made its defensive demands very sim- 
ple and very definite. It never altered 
them. It asked for the withdrawal 
of the lockout notice. It asked for a 
fortnight’s continuance of the sub- 
sidy. It asked for some definite guar- 
antee that the reconstruction pro- 
posals of the report really would be 
put into operation. This position it 
maintained with magnificent solidar- 
ity, from first to last. For nine days 
and nights the organized workers 
maintained this issue. They remained 
steady, well-disciplined, and peaceful, 
through all provocations. They 
smiled with quiet scorn when they 
were accused of being bolshevik, when 
they were told they were seeking dis- 
ruptive political ends out of an in- 
dustrial conflict. They knew better. 
And they knew, whatever Churchill 
and Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
might say, and however much lawyers 
might quarrel on what the law and 
the constitution were (it is anyhow 
unwritten, a growing thing which re- 
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sponds to new experience), that the 
Prime Minister knew they were the 
most constitutional party in the State. 

Not a drop of blood was shed. 

And the General Strike was called 
off under conditions even more favor- 
able than those for which J. H. 
Thomas and the General Council had 
pleaded in vain, ten days before. 

The lockout notices were called off. 
The subsidy will be continued for a 
reasonable period, that is, for more 
than the two weeks for which the 
General Council asked. No wage 
cuts can take place until sufficient as- 
surances have been given that the re- 
organization of the industry will be 
effectively carried. And in no case 
will the wages of the lowest paid men 
be affected. In addition, a National 
Wage Board is to be set up, includ- 
ing miners’ representatives, to deal 
with the present wages problem. (We 
may reasonably take the view that 
this Board will be of a permanent 
character, leading to a steady reduc- 
tion of wage conflicts in the future 
conduct of the industry. ) 

The General Strike indicates the 
end of an epoch in British industry. 
Its issue, based on the Samuel Docu- 
ment, to which the Prime Min- 
ister is pledged, means that the Gen- 
eral Strike has closed the door on the 
past. Prime Minister Baldwin has 
decided that it is the task of a con- 
servative government to introduce 
state capitalism into the mining in- 
dustry. He is pledged to work out 


the first stage of the Labor Party 
program in the treatment of a basic 
industry in the twentieth century. 
Plenty of internal problems will re- 
main. 


In view of six years’ neglect, 
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the miners have a strong case in ask- 


ing the community as a_ whole, 
through the state, to bear some of 
the financial burden of the transition 
period. There are real difficulties 
still ahead. But the future is bright 
with hope. National planning will 
lead, in conjunction with coal-pro- 
duced electricity, to profound changes 
in the nation’s industrial life. Great 
Britain has, in a real sense, plucked 
up her tents in this great national 
trial, and is again on the industrial 
march to a new period. 

The end is not simply a richer in- 
dustrial society. It is also a society 
whose citizenship in industry will 
take on a new quality and a new mean- 
ing. From an external point of view, 
the mere fact that the planning of the 
mining industry will take place on a 
national scale, is a guarantee that the 
problem of international regulation 
of the mining industry has been ad- 
vanced a stage further. A generation 
hence, the sons of British miners will 
be engaged in electricity enterprises, 
in coal by-product undertakings of all 
kinds. They will be re-creating the 
village life of England; they will be 
carrying the fertilizing by-products 
of coal as a contribution to the revival 
of Britain’s oldest industry—agricul- 
ture. The state will become increas- 
ingly a state under the influence of the 
mind of Labor. There is a price 
to be paid for every good thing. 
In this General Strike, the British 
nation manifested deep-seated eco- 
nomic and moral pain. But it was not 
pain without purpose. For, already 
the old folks are playing cricket again. 
They laugh. They are happy. And 
a new child has been born. 
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DIVINITY 
OF ‘TOIL - 


W\GY VERSE AND DRAWINGS 
Wl BY THORNTON OAKLEY 


> 


Tomer. toiler of the mine, 
Braving Pluto's inmost shrine, 
Delving dark in depths of earth 
AS Some god of mystic birth, 

5 Wresting from deep-hidden pyres 
if Food for man's insatiate fires, 
| Toiler, toiler, dost thou see 
In thy toil Divinity? + « 


—} 


OILER, toiler of the mill, 
Molding matter to thy will, 
Rearing towers crowned with 
Bessemers of Titan frame , (flame, 
By thy fierce, all-potent fires 
Forging man’s proud, Cloud-flung 
Toiler, toiler, dost thou see (spires, 
In thy toil Divinity? «+ + 
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“Tomer. toiler of the rail , 
Piercing crag and Spanning vale, 
With thy engines’ headlong roar 
Girdling nations shore to Shore, 
Binding close in mesh of steel 
Man with man for common weal, 
Toiler, toiler, dost thou see 
Infhy toil Divinity? + + 


f 


“Tomer, toiler of the sea, 
Cleaving black immensity, 

Wih thy hulls, majestic, vast, 
Scorning wave and typhoon's blast, 
Bearing north, south, east and west 
Man upon his ceaseless quest, 
Toiler, toiler, dost thou see 

In thy toil Divinity? «+ « 


2 


HOU. that through the 

¢ *« ¢ ‘years’ swift flight, 
Led by Soaring visions’ light, 
Conquering earth,sky and main, 
Buildest toil’s enduring fane, 
Ever lifting man’s desire 
To the pure, celestial fire, 
Thou,O toiler, thou shalt See 
In thy toil Divinity. + « 


























UNIONISM AND THE PUBLIC EYE 


James M. Lyncu 


President, International Typographical Union 


N THE brief space of seventeen 
months membership of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 

was increased 3,962 and total earn- 
ings of members increased $25,920,- 
953, a rise of 12.6 per cent as com- 
pared with the earning of the pre- 
ceding seventeen months. 

These gains—really, only the fore- 
runners of more important progress 
—paralleled four highly important 
new activities of the union, the inau- 
guration of an extensive publicity 
campaign, the reorganization of our 
Bureau of Trade Education, the de- 
velopment of an extensive Bureau of 
Statistics and the launching of a wide- 
spread “reconstruction” campaign. 
The last-named movement was called 
forth to repair breaches in the or- 
ganization made in the long and ex- 
pensive struggle to establish the forty- 
four-hour week in book and job 
printing shops. 

Nothing has impressed me more in 
this recent period of growth and 
development of the typographical 
movement than the efficacy of pub- 
licity as a trade union instrument. It 
was but fitting that printers should 
turn to publicity as a medium for 
advancing their cause, since they have 
opportunity constantly to observe the 
effectiveness with which others use it 
to promote their commercial and po- 
litical interests. !ndeed, the very ex- 
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istence of the modern printing trade 
depends upon the confidence of men 
and institutions in publicity. 

George M. Cohan was once quoted 
as saying: “I don’t care what you 
say about me, just mention my name.” 
This represents an extreme ideal and 
cannot be embraced without qualifi- 
cation, by an economic or political 
movement, but it nevertheless con- 
tains a germ of sound, practical com- 
mon sense. In these days of far-flung 
human enterprise any individual or 
movement desiring public approba- 
tion must take pains to acquaint the 
public with his or its purposes and 
accomplishments. The world hasn’t 
time to investigate the merits of the 
over-modest. 


Winning Public Approbation 


With a few notable exceptions, the 
labor movement in America has been 
remiss in this department. Leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have long understood the value of 
publicity and their general efforts in 
behalf of the worker have been pro- 
ductive of goodwill and understand- 
ing. Many international unions, how- 
ever, have assumed forbidding atti- 
tudes toward the press and toward 
the world in general. Writers bent 
on discovering and presenting Labor’s 
side in a controversy have been 
brusquely dealt with by labor lead- 
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ers. The idea persists in minds of 
some laborites that all newspapers 
and periodicals are partisans of the 
worst sort of capitalism. Obstinacy 
is one of the weaknesses of the or- 
ganized worker. Suspicion becomes 
certainty before evidence is adduced. 
The truth is that most newspapers, 
although capitalistic in their nature, 
wish to see better cooperation and 
understanding among the great eco- 
nomic groups. Most editors are too 
well informed to imagine that the 
labor movement can be headed off by 
suppressive policies. Stubborn reac- 
tionaries may be found in the pub- 
lishing business, of course, just as 
hostile and unreasoning workers may 
be found at the helm in unions, but 
that is not reason sufficient for ignor- 
ing the press. 

In a quarter of a century of par- 
ticipation in international union af- 
fairs I have become convinced of the 
wisdom of a frank and open attitude 
toward the general public and close 
adherence to the policies of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. It is a splendid 
thing to have courage and loyalty in 
reserve but it is much more profitable 
to advance the interests of the union 
worker without conflict if possible. 
Strikes, like wars, are always costly. 
Public sympathy enables the preven- 
tion of many strikes and makes it 
easier to carry the point for unionism 
if the strike does become necessary. 


Department of Publicity 


One of the first steps taken by the 
present executive council of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union was 
the employment of a trained news- 
paper writer to organize a publicity 
department. It was the purpose to 
make all news of I. T. U. activities 
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available for the newspapers and 
magazines. The plan was successful 
from its beginning. International 
headquarters became a_ recognized 
source of news. Editors knew that 
an organization with interested and 
active members in every city of the 
United States and Canada was a 
social and economic factor of general 
interest and therefore of news impor- 
tance. In the past it had been some- 
what difficult for reporters to dig up 
news of the Typographical Union as 
well as of other international unions. 
Their queries very frequently aroused 
suspicion that some sort of attack 
was contemplated. As a result union 
officials had been left alone except 
when some industrial controversy or 
strike drew attention of the public. 
The light of unionism by this means 
was quite effectively hidden under a 
bushel. Many persons felt a vague 
hostility toward the great union 
whose only familiar aspects were 
truculent. The social values of union- 
ism were apparent only to active 
members and scholars who took the 
trouble to study them. 

I shall not make the absurd error 
of asserting that all this has been 
changed overnight by our publicity 
campaign, but I will say that we have 
demonstrated the wisdom of an open 
policy. We have been treated fairly 
by the great majority of news editors 
throughout the country and in conse- 
quence I believe every intelligent 
adult on the continent now knows 
that the International Typographical 
Union stands for something in addi- 
tion to and as fundamental as wage 
and hour regulation. They know that 
this union maintains the Union Print- 
ers Home at Colorado Springs, a 
great health and life-giving sanctuary 
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for loyal wealth producers; they know 
also that no union printer can ever die 
a pauper, because he is protected by 
our mortuary fund, and that aged 
printers are cared for by our pension 
fund. The bureau of trade educa- 
tion has also been widely commented 
upon as a new contribution of union- 
ism to national industrial welfare. 


Modern Methods Required 


News of union activities has been 
released to the news syndicates and 
also sent direct to news editors. The 
space given to our affairs by the 
newspapers has shown that they were 
glad to get the material. Our views 
on questions and issues affecting labor 
have been received and considered, 
frequently inspiring editorial discus- 
sion. And why not? Isn’t the labor 
movement one of the strongest and 
most significant elements in the social 
fabric? In this way the Typo- 
graphical Union is making a human 
character for itself. 

Nothing was to be gained by re- 
maining a dark and mysterious po- 
tentiality whose motives and work- 
ings were hidden from the public. 
We want the public to know that this 
union is made up of men and women 
like themselves, striving to better 
their conditions in life and to make 
the world a happier place to live in. 
The I. T. U. is not anti-social and we 
don’t want anyone to think that 
about us. . 

Society is undergoing changes with 
great rapidity. Conditions are shift- 
ing almost overnight. Policies that 
sufficed in the horse-and-buggy era of 
a few years ago are antiquated today. 
It isn’t sufficient for a national or- 
ganization to say that they have no 
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secrets from the public and that all 
their actions are open to inspection; 
the organization must provide the 
machinery for informing the people. 
Consider the immensity of the gen- 
eral public today. Time was when 
towncriers could spread news from 
one end of a kingdom to the other; 
when newspapers were published 
weekly, and a few leaders directed 
the opinions of whole communities. 
Not so today when daily newspapers 
reach into every home and the whole 
family attends the movies and lis- 
tens in on radio programs. The pop- 
ulation of the United States today is 
equal to that of all Europe in 1800, 
and it is growing at the rate of two 
millions a year. In order to keep 
pace, the trade union movement must 
adopt modern methods for commu- 
nicating its purposes. The leader 
who mistakes old-fashioned reticence 
for becoming modesty is standing not 
only in his own light but in that of his 
fellows. 


Motion Picture Venture 


One of the most ambitious under- 
takings of the I. T. U. publicity cam- 
paign was the production of a 
motion picture, “His Brother’s 
Keeper,” filmed a year ago. This 
picture was offered free of rental 
charge to each local union that would 
arrange for a showing in a leading 
theater. The film is two reels in 
length and illustrates the various ben- 
eficial activities of the union. Inspi- 
ration for the theme came from Doll- 
man’s famous oil painting, “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper?” This painting 
depicts a group of derelicts shivering 
in the rain on a bench along the 
Thames Embankment in London. 
The fate of these unfortunates is 
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contrasted with the security and com- 
fort guaranteed to union printers by 
the welfare provisions of their own 
organization. Written and directed 
by our publicity department, this pic- 
ture was produced at a surprisingly 
low cost, yet it has been acclaimed as 
one of the finest educational pictures 
ever offered. 

Eighteen films are in circulation 
and more than 5,000,000 theater pa- 
trons have been entertained by them. 
The International Union has 791 
subordinate unions and the picture 
has been shown in more than 500 
cities. In Cleveland, alone, showings 
were had in thirty theaters, including 
most of the neighborhood houses, 
and all the larger cities have been 
covered by the campaign. Many 
requests for return showings are now 
on hand. Professional distributors 
have assured us that we have set a 
new record in the use of the motion 
picture as a publicity medium. One 
reason for this success was that the 
offering was unique. Exhibitors were 
surprised to learn of the magnitude 
and character of the I. T. U. They 
concluded naturally enough that their 
patrons would be interested also. 

A great share of credit for the 
showing made with “His Brother's 
Keeper” is due to the loyalty and the 
unselfish efforts of local union com- 
mittees who arranged bookings and 
looked after newspaper publicity. A 
series of news stories about the pic- 
ture with matrices for illustrations 
were supplied by headquarters and 
thousands of columns of newspaper 
space were given to exploiting this 
unusual movie. 


Enlisting Local Aid 


Local union workers also have 
cooperated to splendid advantage 
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in our general publicity campaign. 
In January, 1925, the International 
Typographical Union purchased the 
palatial Van Camp home in Indian- 
apolis for its headquaters. The 
building, in the Italian style, is one 
of the most beautiful in America and 
was ideally suited to the Union’s uses. 
It is surrounded by five acres of 
landscaped grounds. The executive 
council anticipated that it would add 
to the prestige of the Union and be 
of inestimable publicity value. The 
oficers were quite right. Photo- 
graphs, matrices and stereotypes were 
sent to local unions with instructions 
to offer them for publication in news- 
papers. The pictures have been used 
in nearly every city in the jurisdiction 
and are kept in newspaper “‘morgues” 
for use on other occasions. This two- 
fold value was realized when hun- 
dreds of papers again used the pictures 
a year later at the formal opening to 
the public at a house-warming. 

Pictures of beauty spots on the 
grounds, usually enchanced by the 
presence of one or more pretty girls, 
have been widely used in photo- 
gravure sections of Sunday papers. 
This sort of publicity is intended only 
to familiarize the public with the 
name of the organization and to re- 
mind that it is still in business. Thus 
the public mind is kept in readiness to 
receive any other news of the I. T. U. 
that may be offered. The Union 
Printers’ Home also has supplied 
many news stories. 

At all times.our publicity depart- 
ment has been offering news and in- 
formation dealing with the policies 
and aims of the international. Pains 
have been taken to make these offer- 
ings of general interest and to shape 
them to conform to newspaper style. 
Accuracy and fairness have been ad- 
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hered to strictly. Consequently we 
have found editors reposing more 
and more confidence in our news re- 
leases. 


Rebuilding Broken Lines 


I have stressed the importance of 
our publicity campaign in connection 
with the growth and increasing pros- 
perity of the Typographical Union 
because it is an innovation and one 
that may interest students of the la- 
bor movement. Other undertakings 
have had no less an important part 
in this growth, among them the “re- 
construction” campaign, so-called be- 
cause it was intended to recover 
ground lost in the course of the forty- 
four-hour-week fight. 

Immediately after this executive 
council took office in November, 1924, 
oficials and representatives of local 
unions, which had suffered greatest 
losses in the strike, were called into 
headquarters for conference and in- 
vited to place their troubles in the 
hands of the executive council. This 
they were glad to do in most in- 
stances. Thorough surveys were then 
made in each affected jurisdiction and 
local men were selected to direct 
campaigns for renewed relations with 
non-union employers and for new 
members, under the supervision of 
the executive council. Funds were 
provided and vigorous union label 
campaigns were launched. 

Innumerable difficulties were over- 
come in many cities by the indefati- 
gable work of these representatives, 
supported by the International. The 
gospel of unionism was carried to all 
young printers, apprentices receiving 
especial attention. Employers heard 
much about the advantages of union 
shops as against the grief and trouble 
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of operation with incompetent non- 
union printers. Officials and repre- 
sentatives stressed the reputation of 
the I. T. U. for strict observance of 
contracts in all interviews with em- 
ployers. Assurance was given that 
the policy of conciliation, followed, 
if need be, by arbitration, would be 
pursued in all dealings. Efforts to 
“colonize” offices were going for- 
ward all the time. Today we can 
show the result of our campaign in 
figures and we know that the task 
of unionization is growing easier 
every day. For April we paid per 
capita tax to the Federation on 
76,408 members. 

The reorganized bureau of trade 
education has been of great value in 
our general camgaign for the ad- 
vancement of I. T. U. interests. In 
the first place, it has made a strongly 
favorable impression on employers 
and has revealed to them a new use- 
fulness of the Union in the trade. 


Making Better Printers 


For more than twenty years, I 
have been an advocate of apprentice 
training, convinced that employers 
would not object to paying high 
wages for highly skilled men al- 
though they would object to paying 
incompetent men. In 1907 the Inter- 
national Union established a com- 
mission on supplemental trade educa- 
tion and the task of teaching ap- 
prentices the fine points of the print- 
ing art by mail was begun. For years 
the instruction work was entrusted to 
outside agencies, and the difficulty of 
overcoming the boy’s natural antip- 
athy to study was not finally over- 
come until the bureau was reorgan- 
ized eighteen months ago, a compe- 
tent educator was placed in charge 
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and a corps of instructors was formed 
at International headquarters. The 
course was made compulsory under 
I. T. U. law and results were almost 
immediately evinced. 

The bureau, now housed at head- 
quarters and under the direction of 
this trained educator, who is also a 
union printer, is making remarkable 
progress. More than 8,000 appren- 
tices are enrolled whereas only 2,000 
were enrolled two years ago. What 
is more important these boys are 
studying and are completing their 
courses in English, proof-reading, 
advertising and printing technique. 
They must complete their work, or 
they will not be admitted to union 
membership. Formerly very few 
boys were graduated from this school. 
In the last year 400 have been gradu- 
ated and this number will be greatly 
increased next year. 

Instruction by mail in printing is 
less difficult than in some other 
branches of study. The apprentice 
printer has a printing shop for his 
laboratory and his job requires that 
he shall spend much time in it. 
Usually the employer keeps the boy 
at routine tasks, giving him little op- 
portunity to “work” at the case or 
machine. The I. T. U. course is 
intended to supply this deficiency in 
apprentice training. 


Reaching for the Ideal 


The beginner’s course consists of 
fifty lessons, grouped in units of ten 
each. The first includes historical 
intelligence on printing and is in- 
tended to give the lad a background 
of the trade’s traditions; the second 
unit concerns simple display composi- 
tion; the third, simple job work or 
newspaper work as the students elect; 
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fourth; art in printing and advertis- 
ing; fifth, English for printers. The 
student must enroll in the course not 
later than the third year of his five 
years apprenticeship and he must 
complete it before he may attain 
journeyman membership. The price 
of the course is $22.50 cash or $5 on 
enrollment and four quarterly pay- 
ments of $5 each. The school is not 
yet self-supporting, but it is accom- 
plishing the prime object which is im- 
provement of the work standard. 
Instruction for teachers of print- 
ing is also included in work of the 
bureau. Many high schools now offer 
this subject and naturally it is desired 
that these instructors shall be union 
printers. It is planned to grant 
credit for printing instruction in 
public schools to apprentice printers 
by arrangements with school officials. 
Educators favor this proposal be- 
cause it gives new importance to the 
public school course. In every shop 
apprentice committees are charged 
with responsibility for the study of 
apprentices. A “big brother” move- 
ment has developed very rapidly. 
By this arrangement an apprentice is 
taken “under the wing” of a journey- 
man printer and assisted with his les- 
sons and given encouragement. If a 
boy is found who seems to possess 
no natural aptitude for the trade, 
he is kindly advised to transfer his 
ambition to some other line of work. 


Appealing to the Unorganized 


Reorganization of the bureau of 
education and the publicity given to 
its work has aroused a great deal of 


interest in unorganized territory. 
Apprentices in nonunion shops have 
hastened to avail themselves of this 
contact with the union and many are 
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being started on the right path in 
that way. Approbation of educators 
and the public generally has been 
won. 

The International Typographical 
Union proposes to cooperate with 
employers up to the limit of mutual 
advantage. That does not mean 
that we are prepared to give ground 
on wage scales, hours of labor, shop 
conditions or general trade regula- 
tion, but it does mean that we recog- 
nize a mutuality of interest. The 
prosperity of the master printer cer- 
tainly is essential to the prosperity 
of the journeyman. We know that 
the union will continue to sell the 
services of its members at good 
prices, as those services are the best 
on the market. 


Bureau of Statistics 


Trades Unions, working in the 
dark in their efforts to improve the 
conditions of members, are at a great 


disadvantage. When a union asks 
an employer for a wage increase and 
he replies that his income will not al- 
low for it, the union may reply “We 
do not believe you,” and try to force 
submission to their demand. There 
is the possibility that the employer has 
told the truth, and in that event the 
union men may be working against 
their own interests. But if the union 
enters the first conference armed with 
facts about the situation it cannot go 
wrong. The Bureau of Statistics of 
the Typographical Union has been of 
pronounced value in preparing cases 
for local unions. 

The present administration em- 
ployed a trained and _ thoroughly 
equipped statistician as one of its first 
acts. Under his guidance the bureau 
has made a careful study of all factors 
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entering into scale making. It has ac- 
cumulated facts not only on the cost 
of living but also on the state of busi- 
ness in the printing industry and the 
rates of wages in other trades. The 
bureau bases its evidence on local as 
well as general conditions and facts. 
It leaves nothing in doubt that can be 
reduced to tangible form. 

Our instructions to this bureau were 
to supply facts that could be presented 
and defended, not to paint the picture 
in glowing colors but to paint it in the 
actual colors. ‘There is no profit or 
advantage in misleading our members 
to hope for the uneconomic or the 
impossible. At the same time no ef- 
fort has been spared to gather every 
bit of evidence that human ingenuity 
can uncover. The assistance given to 
local unions has been worth literally 
millions, and the Bureau of Statistics 
is establishing a new understanding of 
the wage theory among employers as 
well as employees. 


Peace Hath Its Rewards 


The healthy, prosperous and going 
condition of the I. T. U. is due in 
large measure to the innovations 
herein mentioned and to the publicity 
given them. I do not think it pos- 
sible to exaggerate the value of public 
approbation to the trade union 
movement. A high reputation for 
fairness and progress influences em- 
ployers to favor dealing with a trade 
union. And that is the first step in 
the program of peaceable collective 
bargaining. 

The organized strength of trade 
unions and general realization of the 
value of the work they do are the 
main factors in procuring better wage 
conditions. This strength and this 
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intelligence is buttressed by Interna- 
tional Union activities of the kind I 
have described. 
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And our organized strength makes 
it possible for us to fight successfully 
when a fight is necessary. 


MAKING UNION MEETINGS ATTRACTIVE 


FRANK JOHNSTON 


Secretary, California State Federation of Culinary Workers. 


NE OF the points always 
() brought out in a discussion 

between executives of local 
unions as to the progress of their 
respective organizations, is the fact 
that the attendance at the meetings 
of the union is very small, and much 
argument has been offered and time 
taken up in an effort to solve this in- 
creasing problem and devising plans 
which will induce the membership to 
manifest a greater interest in the af- 
fairs of their organization, and by 
their attendance at the meetings, be 
in a position to assume some of the 
responsibility which goes with the 
successful management of every 
local. 

It has been argued that the com- 
plexities of our modern life present 
sO many new problems and so much 
food for thought that less time is 
given the worker to consider the af- 
fairs of his organization or to take 
an active part in their conduct, but 
to the writer this does not seem 
a valid claim inasmuch as the re- 
sults obtained by the organized labor 
movement, in the way of better work- 
ing conditions and shorter hours, 
should permit of more time being 
spent in the interest of the organi- 
zation which makes possible these 
economic advantages as the compari- 





son still holds good today, that a 
labor union is like a bank because you 
cannot get something out of it which 
you do not put into it. 

In the large cities this problem of 
nonattendance at the union meetings 
is more pronounced than in the 
smaller communities because of the 
diversity of things which go to oc- 
cupy the workers’ time, and because 
of the fact, also, that so much time is 
occupied in going from the place of 
employment to the home, that the 
union member hesitates to make an 
additional trip in the evening to his 
union headquarters for a meeting 
which generally keeps him out until 
around midnight. And further than 
this, and to the mind of the writer, 
one of the greatest contributing 
causes is the fact that the usual union 
meeting with its arguments over 
grievances and finances becomes very 
dry and uninteresting especially to 
the member not thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of unionism. The 
meetings, too, are oft-times held in 
a stuffy, unattractive room filled with 
tobacco smoke, and are so entirely 
academic that the social aspect of 
such a gathering is overlooked. 

In the city from which this is 
written, Los Angeles, California, the 
supposedly champion openshop city 














of the country, but which in reality 
has a wonderful labor movement of 
more than 40,000 members, this 
problem of non-attendance at the 
meetings was a formidable one, and 
especially so in the four locals of 
Culinary workers which had a mem- 
bership of only 1,000 when the 
writer came to this city four years 
ago. After many discussions on this 
subject, it was decided to hold joint 
meetings of the four crafts, Cooks, 
Waiters, Waitresses and Bartenders, 
every month or so, and which are 
addressed by speakers with short, 
snappy talks on trade-union policy 
and the advantages of organization. 
These meetings are then followed by 
a social gathering around tables filled 
with sandwiches, coffee and home- 
made cakes contributed by the 
women of our craft, and have been 
so successful that they are now an 
institution, and the attendance each 
time is larger, and what is better 
still, each member endeavors to bring 
some fellow-worker who is not a 
member, with the result that we not 
only take in new members after each 
meeting, but have made of every 
member who attends, an organizer 
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whose enthusiasm crystallizes itself 
into action, as is shown by the fact 
that our local joint board now rep- 
resents more than two thousand 
cooks, waiters, waitresses and other 
workers connected with our industry. 

The meetings are held in the head- 
quarters of the cooks’ local, which is 
a large, attractive room with clean 
surroundings, and practically the 
only expense involved is the circular- 
izing of the membership as to the 
date and location, and as we believe 
this method can be applied to any 
craft faced with the same problem, 
we are glad of the opportunity to 
pass the information along for what 
it is worth, as we believe that all will 
agree that the labor movement must 
keep pace with the constantly in- 
creasing changes in our social and 
industrial system; and we further 
realize that if the rank and file does 
not interest itself in the affairs of the 
union that the work of conducting 
the same necessarily devolves upon a 
small number of elected officials 
which is entirely unfair to them, and 
is an unhealthy thing for the organi- 
zation as a whole. 














THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


VI. Russta AND Her DeEsts 


Prepared by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


N THE case of the four interna- 
tional debtors with which we dealt 
in the preceding articles of this 

series — namely, Germany, Great 
Britain, France and Italy—there has 
not been any question as to the ac- 
ceptance by these countries of liabil- 
ity for their debts. These debts have 
always been officially recognized. 
Russia is unique among the present- 
day international debtors in that her 
government refuses to acknowledge 
its liability for the debts contracted 
prior to 1918. In this article we shall 
trace the extent and origin of Russia’s 
foreign indebtedness, the position 
taken with regard to it by the Soviet 
government, and the basic factors 
involved in the solution of the Rus- 
sian debt problem. 


Extent and Origin of Russia’s 
Foreign Debts 


At the outbreak of the World 
War, Russia had the largest foreign 
indebtedness in the world. Her gov- 
ernment owed abroad about 4,200 
million roubles (one rouble is equal 
to 51 cents.) It was also responsible, 
through its guarantee, for loans con- 
tracted in other countries by the pri- 
vately owned railroad lines, amount- 
ing to 870 million roubles. Russian 
municipalities owed 420 million rou- 
bles in other countries. Finally, Rus- 
sian industries, banking and com- 
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mercial establishments, insurance 
companies, etc., had berrowed for- 
eign capital to the extent of over two 
billion roubles. 

Thus Russia’s pre-war foreign in- 
debtedness aggregated seven and a 
half billion roubles, or about $3,750,- 
000,000. The bulk of this money 
was borrowed for purposes of eco- 
nomic development. Half of the debt 
owed directly by the government was 
contracted for railroad construction. 
Railways and factories were built 
with foreign money, mines were 
opened and cities improved with 
money borrowed abroad. Out of the 
7.5 billion roubles borrowed alto- 
gether, only about 2 billions were 
spent by the government for political 
purposes. 

France was Russia’s most impor- 
tant creditor, her share in the pre- 
war Russian debt being no less than 
two-thirds of the total. Next in im- 
portance was Great Britain, followed 
by Germany (whose claims, however, 
were wiped out by the war), Belgium, 
and the United States. 

When the World War broke out, 
Russia had to resort to foreign bor- 
rowing. Altogether, through the 
war period she borrowed 7,681 mil- 
lion roubles, thus doubling her for- 
eign indebtedness. The bulk of Rus- 
sia’s war borrowing was in Great 
Britain, which loaned Russia 5,375 
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million roubles. Next in importance 
came France, with 1,492 millions, and 
the United States, with 553 millions. 

The above figures do not, however, 
represent Russia’s net foreign indebt- 
edness today. A part of the railroad 
mileage constructed with foreign 
money is located in Poland and the 
Baltic States, which are no longer a 
part of Russia. At least 350 million 
roubles of the railroad debt would 
have to be assumed by these coun- 
tries, and Russia’s debt reduced ac- 
cordingly. Moreover, Russia shipped 
to Great Britain during the war 640 
million roubles’ worth of gold, which 
was to have been held by the British 
government until the liquidation of 
Russia’s war debts, in the same man- 
ner as similar deposits of gold made 
by France and Italy. Finally, at the 
time of the Bolshevist coup-d’ état, 
the Russian State Bank had on de- 
posit in various foreign banks large 
amounts of gold, which were taken 
over by the Allied governments. Al- 
together, about a billion roubles have 
to be deducted from Russia’s war 
debt on account of these gold de- 
posits. 

Making all these deductions, we 
find that Russia’s net foreign indebt- 
edness today, not counting any accu- 
mulations of interest since 1917, 
when all interest payments ceased, is 
about 13.8 billion roubles, or in the 
neighborhood of 6.9 billion dollars. 


Soviet Policy of Debt Repudiation 


One of the earliest official acts of 
the Soviet government following its 
establishment in November, 1917, 
was the promulgation of a decree, 
repudiating all foreign debts. Issued 
on January 21, 1918, this decree 
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stated that, as of December 1, 1917, 
“all foreign debts are annulled, un- 
conditionally and without exception.” 

In issuing this decree, the Soviet 
government took the position that it 
was not responsible for the debts, 
contracted in the name of Russia, by 
its two predecessors, the Imperial 
and the Provisional governments. 
Proclaiming itself as the first direct 
and true spokesman for the Russian 
people, it laid down the proposition 
that the governments preceding it 
borrowed money abroad without the 
consent of the people, and that the 
Russian people, and consequently the 
Soviet government, were not liable 
for these debts. 

The position thus assumed by the 
Soviet government with regard to the 
foreign debts of Russia became a 
vitally important factor in the rela- 
tions between Russia and the rest of 
the world. The great world powers, 
which are at the same time Russia’s 
creditors, refused to extend official 
recognition to the Soviet government, 
principally because of the latter’s po- 
sition on the debt question. 

For four years following the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet régime the 
debt problem remained entirely in 
abeyance. It was only at the confer- 
ences held at Cannes and Genoa, in 
1922, that the first attempt was made 
to find some common ground with 
reference to the debt problem as be- 
tween Great Britain and France— 
Russia’s principal creditors—and the 
Soviet government. The work be- 
gun at Genoa was continued at an- 
other conference, held at The Hague 
later in the same year for the special 
purpose of taking up the Russian 
question. 
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The Hague conference failed com- 
pletely to find any basis for an under- 
standing on the debt question. The 
Russian representatives refused un- 
conditionally to consent to an abroga- 
tion of the annulment decree. They 
expressed their willingness, however, 
to discuss a possible arrangement for 
the repayment of some of the debts, 
but they made this discussion entirely 
conditional upon a promise, given in 
advance, by the Allied powers, that 
large credits would be extended to 
Russia. The Allied representatives 
rejected these proposals, and The 
Hague conference broke up. 

The Russian debt question again 
hung fire for a year and a half, until 
at the beginning of 1924 the Mac- 
Donald government in Great Britain 
extended to the Soviet government 
an official recognition, without any 
commitments on the part of the latter 
as regards the Russian debts. With 
that event the Russian debt question 
entered upon a new phase. 


British-Russian Debt Negotiations 


Soon after the official recognition 
was extended to the Soviet govern- 
ment by Great Britain, an Anglo- 
Russian conference met in London to 
discuss the question of the debts and 
other matters pending between the 
two countries. The conference lasted 
from April 14 to August 5, 1924, 
and two treaties were finally con- 
cluded and signed by the British and 
the Russian delegations, subject to 
the ratification by the British Parlia- 
ment and the Soviet government. 

Just as in the negotiations at Genoa 
and at The Hague, all categories of 
Russian foreign debt were treated by 
the British representatives as obliga- 
tions of the Soviet government, since, 
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by virtue of nationalization, all the 
private enterprises in which British 
capital had been invested had been 
confiscated by the Soviets. And just 
as at Genoa and at The Hague, the 
Russian representatives were ada- 
mant in their refusal to accept liabil- 
ity for all these obligations, although 
they were willing to discuss repay- 
ment on condition that they receive 
assurances of new credits. 

In the London negotiations the 
Soviet point of view prevailed almost 
completely. The treaties which were 
finally signed contained no assump- 
tion by the Soviet government of any 
responsibility for Russia’s foreign 
debts. The war debts were described 
as held in abeyance pending some 
general international arrangement 
regarding all the inter-Allied debts. 
As for the pre-war debts, the Soviet 
government agreed to satisfy ‘the 
claims of British holders of loans is- 
sued or taken over or guaranteed by 
the former Imperial Russian govern- 
ment, or by the municipalities of 
towns in the territory now included 
in the Union, payable in foreign (non- 
Russian) currency.” This represented 
only a small part of the total debt. 
It also undertook to enter into nego- 
tiations “‘with British nationals in 
respect of industrial businesses or 
concessions which have been nation- 
alized or cancelled by it, in order to 
arrange for just compensation of 
such claims.” In exchange for these 
vague and indefinite commitments, 
the British government undertook to 
obtain from the Parliament the neces- 
sary approval for granting credits to 
Russia. And the Soviet undertakings 
were made conditional upon the suc- 
cess of the British government in 
carrying out its undertaking. 
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Thus under this Anglo-Russian ar- 
rangement, the Soviet government re- 
tained in its entirety the principle of 
debt repudiation and of the confisca- 
tion of private property. Its conces- 
sion with regard to the satisfaction 
of some of the claims was specifically 
made merely the price paid for new 
credits. The arrangement failed, 
however, of going into effect. The 
MacDonald government was over- 
thrown before the Anglo-Russian 
debt arrangements could be ratified 
by the Parliament. The elections 
which followed placed in office the 
Baldwin government, which was defi- 
nitely hostile to the ratification of the 
arrangement. The MacDonald trea- 
ties with Russia were simply never 
presented to Parliament for ratifica- 
tion, and consequently lapsed. 

Since then there have been no fur- 
ther official negotiations between 
Russia and Great Britain regarding 
the question of the debt. Neverthe- 
less that question crops up every 
little while, especially in connection 
with the Russian credit position in 
Great Britain. 


Old Debts and New Borrowings 


The British government has a sys- 
tem of export credits, granted under 
the so-called Trade Facilities Act. 
Under this system, the British De- 
partment of Overseas Trade helps 
the export trade of the country by 
guaranteeing the credit of certain 
foreign purchasers whose position ap- 
pears to it entirely sound, but to 
which the British exporters can not 
sell on credit because their bankers, 
for some reason or other, do not care 
to undertake the risk. Efforts have 
been made repeatedly to extend the 
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facilities of this scheme to Russian 
trade, but so far the government has 
not acquiesced in such a policy. 

The government policy in this re- 
gard was stated officially in the 
House of Commons, on May 12, 
1925, by Mr. Guinness, the Financial 
Secretary of the British Treasury, as 
follows: 

“To refuse credit facilities to the 
Soviet government, or its agencies 
until the Soviet government itself es- 
tablishes such conditions in the treat- 
ment of debts or compensation for 
confiscated property as will restore 
confidence and credit.” 

The position of the British gov- 
ernment with regard to this question 
has remained unchanged to the pres- 
ent day. The matter came up again 
in parliamentary debate last Febru- 
ary and March. In the course of this 
debate, Mr. Samuel, the Secretary of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, 
after pointing out that “if it (the 
Soviet government) has defaulted 
once, it may do it again,” declared: 

“If a case were to come to me 
from the Credit Export Advisory 
Committee asking me to authorize 
the use of public money for the pur- 
pose of giving credit facilities to Rus- 
sia under the scheme, I should decline 
to accede to it.” 

Thus the net result of Great Brit- 
ain’s experience with Russia during 
the past two years has been to disso- 
ciate, so far as Russia’s European 
creditors are concerned, the question 
of debt repudiation from that of the 
official recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, and to accentuate still more 
the connection between the old debts 
and the new foreign borrowing of 
Russia. 
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Franco-Russian Debt Negotiations 


France, under the Herriott gov- 
ernment which came into power soon 
after MacDonald became Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, followed 
the British example in the question of 
the recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Just as in the case of Great 
Britain, diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished between France and Russia 
without any reference to the debt 
question. And again as in the case 
of Great Britain, the debts were 
taken up at a Franco-Russian confer- 
ence, which, however, failed to 
achieve any results. 

The debt negotiations were re- 
sumed at the second Franco-Russian 
conference, which opened in Paris at 
the end of February, 1926. Reports 
concerning these negotiations indi- 
cate that an attempt is being made to 
find a new method of handling the 
Russian debts. Again the war debts 
are left entirely out of account. The 
discussion centers about the pre-war 
debts, which, as we saw above, 
amount in the case of France to 
about 5 billion roubles, and the ef- 
forts of the negotiations are directed 
toward finding some way of compen- 
sating the French holders of Russian 
bonds. 

The principal plan under discus- 
sion involves the creation of a huge 
French corporation for the exploita- 
tion of the Russian oil fields on the 
basis of a concession granted to this 
corporation by the Soviet govern- 
ment. In view of the increasing im- 
portance of petroleum in industry 
and particularly in shipping, France, 
which has no oil resources of her 
own, is naturally anxious to obtain, 
if possible, an exclusive control of the 
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Russian oil fields, which are the larg- 
est in Europe and the second largest 
in the world. The debt negotiations 
apparently provide an opportunity 
for the carrying out of some such 
scheme. 

The plan involves the exchanging 
of the pre-war Russian bonds now 
held in France for the stock of the 
new corporation. Compensation 
would in this manner be provided for 
the French holders of Russian bonds, 
while the Russian Soviet government, 
in exchange for this, would receive 
large credits to be arranged by a 
group of important French banks. 
These negotiations are now in prog- 
ress, and there are, naturally, great 
difficulties to be overcome. 


Legal Liability and Paying Capacity 


In all the negotiations conducted 
so far on the subject of the Russian 
debts, the question at issue has al- 
ways been whether or not the Soviet 
government is legally liable for the 
pre-war and war debts of Russia. 
The Soviet government has main- 
tained, and still maintains, that it 
bears no responsibility whatever for 
this hugh mass of indebtedness. Rus- 
sia’s creditors, on the other hand, 
maintain that the principle of gov- 
ernment succession applies to the So- 
viet government, irrespective of the 
circumstances under which it came 
into existence, and that consequently 
the Soviet régime inherited from its 
two predecessors all of Russia’s for- 
eign obligations, as well as her na- 
tional resources. 

This difference of views on a ques- 
tion as formal and technical as the 
principle of legal liability is more im- 
portant than it might appear to be. 
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It acquires special significance in con- 
nection with the next question to be 
considered in debt negotiation, viz, 
Russia’s capacity for paying her 
debts. 

It is readily admitted by both sides 
that Russia has at the present time 
no paying capacity whatever. More 
than that, the tragic events of the 
past decade in her history have 
wrought so much havoc in her na- 
tional life that she is in sore need of 
foreign credits for the rehabilitation 
of her economic system. Until the 
process of Russia’s economic restora- 
tion, at least to the pre-war level of 
operation is anywhere near com- 
pleted there can be no question of 
any debt-paying capacity. 

Russia is today pretty much where 
she was during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, when she was 
just beginning her economic develop- 
ment on a large scale. She then 
needed a stable monetary system 
based on gold, a network of railways, 
and industrial equipment. She suc- 
ceeded in acquiring all these, such as 
they were, through foreign loans. 
Today she again needs a sound mon- 
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etary system; her railways require 
enormous expenditures for their re- 
habilitation; her industrial equip- 
ment needs repair and renewal. She 
cannot accomplish any of these things 
without new borrowing abroad. 

She can borrow only in the coun- 
tries which are already her creditors 
on account of her pre-war and war 
debts. And the task which now con- 
fronts the Soviet government is 
either to give up its policy of debt 
repudiation by accepting legal liabil- 
ity for the existing debts and thus 
lay a foundation for a credit posi- 
tion, or else to obtain from Russia’s 
present creditors an acceptance of its 
repudiation policy and to convince 
them that they ought to make new 
loans to Russia in spite of that. 

The principle of legal liability for 
the existing debts is thus the crucial 
factor in Russia’s present-day credit 
position. In this way it is a vital 
element in the determination of Rus- 
sia’s future paying capacity, since 
that depends upon the availability at 
the present time of new foreign 
loans, which, in turn, depends upon 
Russia’s international credit position. 
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Eprrorta Nore: This is the first of a series of articles on international labor unions which 
we will publish in the FeperaTionist. The articles are written for the FEDERATIONIST by Dr. 
Lewis L. Lorwin and Miss Jean A. Flexner, members of the staff of the Institute of Economics, 


who are engaged in writing a book on the International Labor Movement. 


Dr. Lorwin is the 


author of the “Women’s Garment Workers,” “The Labor Movement in France” and of other 
books and articles on labor problems. The articles here offered are, so to speak, by-products 
of the writers’ major work and will be mainly concerned with the history and organization of 


the several labor organizations, leaving the larger problems of evaluation for the book. 


The 


articles should prove of importance to our readers as an introduction to the study of the inter- 
national aspects of the labor movement and of the problems involved. 


ITHIN less than twenty-four 
\X/ hours after its beginning, the 
British General Strike loomed 
up not only as the most ominous 
event in the social history of England 
since the revolution of the seven- 
teenth century, but also as one of the 
most significant international events 
of modern times. To a world only 
half aware of the fact, it once more 
revealed the complex web into which 
economic activities have been woven 
across national frontiers. Wool 
growers in Texas and Australia, fruit 
growers in France, coal miners in Ger- 
many and West Virginia, stock ex- 
changes the world over have in one 
way or another registered the shock 
of the industrial upheaval in the 
British Isles. In an economic sense 
the general strike in England was a 
world strike. 
But in another sense also, the Brit- 
ish General Strike is a landmark in 
the history of international relations. 
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It marks the active entry into world 
economic life of International Labor. 
For over forty years trade unions 
have endeavored to establish contacts 
across national frontiers. These en- 
deavors have resulted in the forma- 
tion of some twenty-five international 
federations of trade unions whose 
membership since the war has run 
into millions. But until the outbreak 
of the general strike in England, all 
efforts to use this vast trade union 
mechanism were largely political in 
character and yielded few results. 
The British strike has for the first 
time released these energies in a 
purely industrial struggle and turned 
the international organization of la- 
bor from a potential into an active 
force in the industrial life of the 
world. 

From the very outbreak of the 
general strike in England, expressions 
of sympathy and offers of aid began 
to pour in on the General Council of 
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the British Trade Union Congress 
from Germany, France, America, 
Japan, Denmark, Holland, Russia, 
and other countries in which labor 
is organized. The various members 
of the several international federa- 
tions of trade unions offered theirs. 
But from the outset, it was clear that 
to the extent to which the outcome of 
the strike in England depended on 
international labor action, decisive 
influence lay with the workers en- 
gaged in the transportation industries 
of the world. They could, if they 
wished, practically blockade England 
and thus demonstrate to the world the 
possibilities of what may be called an 
industrial blockade by internationally 
organized labor. 

The British General Strike, de- 
clared on May 4, 1926, called out 
between two and a half and three 
million workers of whom nearly one 
million were employed in transporta- 
tion services. These railroad work- 
ers, dockers, waterside workers, road 
transport workers, are afhliated to 
the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation which has its head- 
quarters in Amsterdam. By immedi- 
ately pledging its support to the 
strike, the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation entered upon 
an important role in this epoch-mak- 
ing struggle, which may prove crucial 
for the development of ali interna- 
tional labor organizations. 

The International Federation of 
Transport Workers—the I. T. F.— 
stepped into the British crisis, in ac- 
cordance with the purposes for which 
it exists. Its aims are to promote na- 
tional and international action “‘in the 
struggle against the exploitation of 
labor.” Its constitution provides for 
the attainment of these ends by means 
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of the exchange of information, by 
moral and financial support in case of 
strikes, passive resistance and boy- 
cotts. How effective these provisions 
may be made, under favorable condi- 
tions, may be gathered from the wide 
extent of organization which the I. T. 
F. has been able to achieve. Accord- 
ing to the latest available information 
for July, 1925, it had a membership 
of 1,937,250 workers in 80 affliated 
unions in 34 countries—a range wider 
than that of any other trade interna- 
tional, even of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions itself. 

“Practically all the European 
Transport Workers’ organizations 
that are eligible for membership have 
joined,” reported the News Letter of 
the I. T. F. in December, 1925. Out- 
side of Europe, unions in the United 
States, Canada, Argentine, Brazil, 
Palestine, Australia and the Dutch 
East Indies are affliated. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the membership 
is in Great Britain and another third 
is in Germany. Classified according 
to its industrial composition in 1924, 
54 per cent of the membership were 
railway men, 43 per cent dockers and 
transport workers, 2 per cent seamen. 
To the strategy of the British Gen- 
eral Strike it is principally the non- 
British membership in the dockers 
and seamen’s sections which count— 
about 500,000 workers. The block 
of 600,000 continental railwaymen 
may assist a boycott but figure more 
definitely as a potential source of 
financial aid. 

Of the three sections,—railway- 
men, seamen, dockers and road trans- 
port workers, now composing the I. 
T. F.,—the earliest to organize were 
the railway men who under Dutch 
leadership held a conference at 
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Zurich in 1893, and appointed an in- 
ternational committee to inquire into 
the condition of railwaymen in the 
various countries. An organization 
of ship, dock and river workers, 
formed in 1896, merged with the 
railwaymen in 1898 to found the In- 
ternational Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration. By 1914 membership had 
reached a million, distributed over 18 
European countries; 1910-1914 were 
years of extraordinary growth, espe- 
cially in England. The National 
Transport Workers’ Federation was 
formed just prior to the National 
Union of Railwaymen just after the 
great strikes of dockers, transport 
workers and railroaders in 1911— 
strikes which occurred in close se- 
quence, though not in concert, and 
which while not uniformly successful 
gave a great impetus to organization. 
Wage movements and strikes occur- 
red in other countries as well about 
the same time,—an international sea- 
men’s strike took place in April and 
May, 1911, a general railroad strike 
in France in 1910, and localized rail- 
way strikes extending from Canada to 
Constantinople. 

However, the I. T. F. was not 
exactly buoyed up and carried along 
on this surge of activity; its leader- 
ship, entirely German in personnel, 
was imbued with the spirit of the 
older English and German Unions. 
Strikes, in their opinion, were to be 
preceded by thorough organization. 
High dues and benefit systems seemed 
to them the only method of getting 
workers into the union. Unions with 
rull treasuries and heavy benefit liabil- 
ities must engage in strikes cautiously. 
The French syndicalist method of 
calling strikes among unorganized 
workers without proper support men- 
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aced the fundamental principles of 
trade unionism and endangered the 
funds of the well-organized. ‘The 
principles established by past con- 
gresses in regard to wage movements, 
strikes, lock-outs and boycotts have 
been neglected,” complains the Cen- 
tral Council in its report for the years 
1910, 1911 and 1912; and rebukes 
the London dockers for calling out 
50,000 workers who had to be sup- 
ported by contributions from abroad. 
Impatient syndicalist minorities, they 
feared, were trying to divert the Fed- 
eration from its path into dangerous 
experiments. This report provoked 
stormy sessions at the congress of 
1913. Ben Tillett reproached the 
Central Committee for their “‘school- 
master” attitude. The French and 
Italians, irritated still further by fail- 
ure to have placed on the agenda a 
motion calling for a general transport 
workers’ strike in case of war, com- 
plained that they were treated like 
children and demanded that the Sec- 
retariat be moved to London, ‘“‘where 
German thoroughness might be com- 
bined with the fighting spirit of the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon races.” The 
proposal was defeated. 

To cap the anti-German resentment 
brewing within the I. T. F. came the 
war. The Germans had in 1913 de- 
clared that “they could be entirely 
relied on if extreme measures were to 
be resorted to” and did not need a 
resolution on war which would only 
hamper organizational work in cer- 
tain countries. But no preventive ac- 
tion against the outbreak of the war 
was attempted by the German leaders 
of the Federation in August, 1914. 

Although completely shattered dur- 
ing the war, the Transport Workers 
were the first of the trade federations 
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to reconstitute themselves in April, 
1919, with a fraction of their old 
members but with almost the same 
numerical strength as before the 
war,—so great was the advance of 
trade unionism in 1918-1919. Head- 
quarters were transferred to Amster- 
dam, and Edo Fimmen, secretary of 
the Dutch transport workers, for 
some time also secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
—a controversial personality, and a 
forceful shaper of policies,—became 
its secretary. 

The I. T. F. manifested straight- 
way anew radical temper. At its first 
regular congress at Christiania in 
March, 1920, a French resolution in 
favor of an active and incessant 
“struggle against militarism and cap- 
italism” and pledging the use of “all 
means” to prevent the recurrence of 
another war was unanimously passed. 
Fimmen’s reports at each post-war 
congress have assumed a serious re- 
sponsibility for shaping world politi- 
cal and economic policies. The mod- 
erates in the Federation have at times 
ridiculed his projects and have pro- 
tested that anti-militaristic propa- 
ganda has no place in a trade union 
report. Nevertheless, Fimmen’s poli- 
cies have prevailed. At successive 
congresses resolutions have been 
passed demanding revision of the 
Versailles and other peace treaties; 
the recognition of Russia; calling at- 
tention to the menace of a decline in 
the standards of central European 
workers; protesting against the in- 
vasion of the Ruhr, the Dawes plan, 
“political terrorism” in Hungary and 
Italy. 

Protests have not been wholly con- 
fined to resolutions, press campaigns 
and speaking tours. In half a dozen 
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international crises, the I. T. F. par- 
ticipated with other international la- 
bor bodies in organizing boycots. In 
accordance with the Christiania reso- 
lution, just quoted, an effort was made 
in the summer of 1920 to stop the 
Russo-Polish war. The British Trade 
Union Congress and the Labor Party, 
acting together in England, the Ger- 
man Federation of Trade Unions, and 
the Executive Committee of the I. T. 
F. acting simultaneously issued pro- 
tests against allied intervention 
against Russia and called upon trans- 
port workers, seamen and railwaymen 
to refuse to handle war materials or 
troops destined for the Polish front. 
The effectiveness of the boycott was 
spotty. French seamen and dockers 
in the spring refused to handle muni- 
tion cargoes. But the French railway 
men weakened by their general strike 
in May, 1920, could give no help. 
British and Belgian dockers held up 
some ships; German, Austrian, 
Czechoslovakian, Italian, Danish, 
Dutch, and Swedish workers took 
part. When the Russo-Polish armis- 
tice was signed on October 12, 1920, 
the I. T. F. felt that it had helped to 
prevent the spread of the war. 

While engaged in this anti-war 
campaign, the I. T. F. was called upon 
by the International Federation of 
Trade Unions to help in a boycott of 
Hungary in order to force General 
Horthy to relax his “reign of terror.” 
Though the boycott was formally 
supported by the national unions of 
Belgium, Austria, France, Holland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Spain, whatever effective- 
ness was achieved was almost entirely 
owing to the railwaymen, freight 
handlers and dockers of Austria, 
Switzerland and France. The boycott 
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had to be lifted after eight weeks 
without achieving its objective. 

The limitations of international 
labor action were still more forcibly 
shown in 1921-23. Though the I. T. 
F., under the direction of Fimmen, 
was as ready as ever to take a hand 
in international complications, its ef- 
forts were unequal to the difficulties 
created by adverse industrial, financial 
and political conditions. Thus, dur- 
ing the miners’ strike in England in 
1921, the I. T. F. pledged its sup- 
port to the miners and to the short- 
lived Triple Alliance and warned 
dockers in Europe and America 
against loading coal for England. 
But the coal embargo, like the 
threatened action of the Triple Al- 
liance, to use the language of Robert 
Williams, then president of the I. T. 
F., fizzled out because nationally 
and internationally all the “factors of 
unemployment” were against the 
workers. 

Again, in 1922-23 the readiness 
of the I. T. F. to intervene in the 
Franco-German complications which 
ended in the occupation of the Ruhr 
was thwarted by the difficulties of 
the situation. The occupation of the 
Ruhr was indirectly a challenge for 
the committee against war and mili- 
tarism which had been set up in 1922 
by the Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, the International Miners’ Fed- 
eration, the Metal Workers’ Federa- 
tion and the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. Edo Fimmen, 
secretary of the I. T. F., again urged 
radical action. But he was overruled 


by the representatives of the other 
organizations who had learned from 
the experience of 1920-22 that it was 
best ‘“‘not to arouse expectations 
which 


would remain unrealized,” 
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and who, therefore, voted against 
calling a general strike, advocating 
instead an appeal to the League of 
Nations. 

Since 1923, the I. T. F., like all 
the other international trade federa- 
tions, has been involved in the con- 
troversies raised in the labor move- 
ment by the growth of Facsism in 
Italy and elsewhere, by the efforts of 
the communists to gain entrance and 
perhaps supremacy in the various in- 
ternational unions, and by other prob- 
lems of internal organization. These 
controversies have diverted the ener- 
gies of the I. T. F and of its secretary 
from trade and economic matters. 
But to the extent to which time and 
resources permitted, the I. T. F. has 
endeavored to help its affiliated mem- 
bers in their efforts to maintain the 
eight hour day, has fought against 
the return in different countries of 
the nationalized railways to private 
management and operation, and has 
carried on its advocacy of the gen- 
eral principles of the socialization of 
the means of transportation. In ad- 
dition to these semi-political activi- 
ties the I. T. F. has assisted unions 
which were in difficulties for strikes 
and other reasons. In 1922, 6,000 
florins (about $2,400) was sent to 
the Marseilles dock-workers, 40,- 
000 (about $4,000) francs to the 
striking French seamen; 5,000 (about 
$2,000) florins to the Italian unions 
in distress on account of the Fascist 
agitations; and 38,000 (about $15,- 
000) florins to the bankrupt German 
unions in 1923. 

One of the most valuable services 
rendered by the I. T. F. is its 
Monthly News Letter which is pub- 
lished in five languages and contains 
reports upon the conditions of 
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the Transport Workers in various 
countries. A research department, 
organized in 1922, published reports 
from time to time upon immediate 
problems such as the electrification of 
railways, automatic couplings on rail- 
ways, wages and working conditions. 
Cooperation has likewise been organ- 
ized with the International Labor 
Office for the making of surveys. 

Such are the wider activities of the 
I. T. F. which are directed by the 
general officers of the organization. 
The more specific problems which 
concern the various groups of 
workers in the federation are handled 
by those groups through their re- 
spective secretaries which have been 
in existence since 1922 and which 
function as separate autonomous 
bodies, holding separate conferences. 
A brief description of these three sec- 
tions of the I. T. F.—the Railway- 
men’s section, the Seamen’s section, 
and the Dockers’ and Transport 
Workers’ section—may help to com- 
plete the picture of the work of the 
general organization. 

Railwaymen—The advent of 420,- 
000 organized German railwaymen in 
1919, after the Revolution of 1918 
had repealed the anti-combination 
rules of the Imperial Railway Ad- 
ministration, put the dockers, for- 
merly the leading section, into second 
place; besides causing a flare-up of 
jealousy among the English, who 
feared a restoration of German he- 
gemony within the I. T. F. 

The railwaymen are chiefly inter- 
ested in securing the universal ob- 
servance of the eight-hour day, which, 
they claim, is neglected even where 
legally enacted, and in securing 
greater uniformity in wages and 
working conditions on the interna- 
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tional railway systems of Europe. 
Uniform regulations were worked 
out by the railway administrations 
before the war for traffic, but con- 
ditions and wages of the staffs re- 


mained so various that the 1922 
I. T. F. Congress admitted the hope- 
lessness of attempting to standardize 
anything except hours—under post- 
war conditions. In some countries 
of Europe railwaymen are still hin- 
dered from joining unions freely, 
and subjected to restrictions which 
impede strikes. Complete freedom to 
organize and a voice in the manage- 
ment of the roads are demanded by 
the railwaymen’s section. Dena- 
tionalizing of railroads is opposed, 
and nationalization of the remain- 
ing private roads is urged according 
to a plan similar to the Plumb Plan, 
which provides for representation of 
government, unions and users of rail- 
roads. The adoption of safety de- 
vices, particularly of automatic cou- 
pling patents, which are still not in 
general use abroad, is being con- 
stantly urged. 

The International Transport 
Workers can point to few gains along 
these lines since the war. Immedi- 
ately after the armistice certain gov- 
ernments, including Germany, Aus- 
tria and Holland, granted union rec- 
ognition, and removed some of the 
hindrances to free action. But since 
1921 the railroad workers, like other 
trades, have been on the defensive. 
In 1923, 330,000 employees were 
laid off by the German and Austrian 
roads alone. Percentage of railway- 
men organized and affiliated with the 
Amsterdam Federation of Trade 
Unions, in the principal countries in 
1923, stood as follows: 
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Under 15 per cent—France, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Yugoslavia. 

Under 30 per cent—Germany. 

Under 50 per cent—Holland, Po- 
land, Denmark, Bulgaria. 

50-70 per cent—Belgium, England. 

85-100 per cent—Austria, Switzer- 


land. 


The total number of organized 
railwaymen is larger, as in most of 
these countries there exist also Catho- 
lic, Nationalist and Communist 
Unions. 

Seamen—The seamen’s section in 
1912 numbered 92,800—in 1919 only 
22,500. During the war Havelock 
Wilson, of the British National 
Sailors and Firemen’s Union formed 
the International Seafarers’ Federa- 
tion. The International Seamen’s 
Union of America, which at one time 
had belonged to the I. T. F. but 
which had dropped out before the 
war on account of disagreements 
over policies, became a member of 
the International Seafarers’ Federa- 
tion. For the last six years disunity 
and internal strife have prevented 
the seamen from making an impres- 
sive stand upon any point in their 
program. The fight has centered 
about the National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union and the Amalgamated 
Marine Workers’ Union, created by 
the I. T. F. and led by Cotter and 
Shinwell. In August, 1925, the Amal- 
gamated Marine Workers’ Union 
called an unsuccessful strike of sea- 
men in protest against a wage cut 
which Wilson had accepted for his 
men—a _ strike which spread to 
widely scattered ports of the British 
Empire and was “outlawed” by Wil- 
son. Between 1919 and 1925 one 


union after another left the Interna- 
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tional Seafarers’ Federation for the 
I. T. F. In July, 1925, the member- 
ship of the latter reached 121,000. 
Finally, in November, 1925, the Na- 
tional Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
applied for admission and was ac- 
cepted by the I. T. F. 

The seamen are faced with prob- 
lems in standardization even more 
dificult than those of the railway- 
men and even more urgent because 
intensified by the depressed condition 
of the industry. Besides, the com- 
petition of Oriental and colored 
labor as well as the substitution of 
oil for coal as a fuel have become a 
menace to the existence of organiza- 
tion. Conditions aboard ship with 
regard to accommodation, safety, 
and hygiene are almost uniformly 
bad. Sailors are scarcely protected 
at all by social insurance, and, except 
in the United States, are subject to 
unusual legal contractual obligations 
and penalties, which have been char- 
acterized by some as survivals of a 
state of bondage. The drafting of 
an international code covering these 
points has been held up because the 
International Seafarers’ Federation, 
especially the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, strongly opposes 
such a code. However, the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference of the 
League of Nations of 1926 is to con- 
sider the codification of rules relating 
to seamen’s articles of agreement, as 
well as the general principles govern- 
ing the inspection of seamen’s condi- 
tions of work. But the demand upon 
which the I. T. F., Seamen’s Section, 
lays the greatest stress, the eight- 
hour day, has not yet been made the 
subject of an international labor con- 
vention. The Seamen’s Conference of 
May, 1923, agreed to concentrate 
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upon demands for the eight-hour day, 
and standardization of manning 
scales, wages, working conditions, ac- 
commodations and safety measures 
on board ship. Methods to be em- 
ployed are parliamentary action to 
secure legislation; trade union organ- 
tion; and international negotiations 
for agreements with ship owners. 
Like the railwaymen, the seamen 
have not been in a position in the 
last few years to wage a united and 
aggressive strike. 

Dockers and Transport Workers. 
The dockers’ program calls for re- 
gional conferences of competing 
ports in the Baltic, North Sea, Medi- 
terranean, Atlantic, even the south- 
ern hemisphere and the far east, in 
order to standardize wages and 
working conditions. But such con- 
ferences have not yet been held. The 
eight-hour day is more widely ob- 
served at the docks than in any of 
the other allied industries. Dock 
labor is casual labor. Special em- 
phasis is given in the dockers’ pro- 
gram to “the control of labor supply 
by the unions and to schemes which 
guarantee an adequate standard of 
life.” Various methods of registra- 
tion and unemployment insurance 
are discussed at the Section’s confer- 
ences as also the employment of 
women and children, accident pre- 
vention and compensation. 
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Road transport by motor and 
tramways has in the last few years 
become a serious competitor of the 
steam railways. The first Tramway 
Conference to be held met during the 
summer of 1925 under the auspices 
of the Dockers and Road Transport 
Workers’ Section. Two resolutions 
were passed: one demanding nation- 
alization of tram lines, the other op- 
posing the introduction of one-man 
cars. 

Conclusion. The I. T. F. has 
often been called the most interna- 
tional of the internationals. Its 
members are constantly moving from 
frontier to frontier, or port to port, 
or at least are engaged in handling 
goods from all parts of the world. 
Keen competition between ports and 
between shipping lines renders con- 
ditions of one set of workers pecul- 
iarly sensitive to- standards set by 
others. Nevertheless, leaders of the 
I. T. F. still complain that the great 
mass of the rank and file takes little 
direct part in the international move- 
ment. . .. Our great international 
organizations are largely, if not en- 
tirely, internationals of leaders. 
The I. T. F. still feels itself con- 
cerned in the main with western Eu- 
ropean conditions, partly because of 
the preponderance in it of the rail- 
roadmen of the contiguous European 
railway systems. Its hope is to be- 
come more and more a real world 
federation. 
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ONE of us can speak for so- 
ciety. At the very outset of 
this conference it is well for us 
frankly to recognize that each of us 
speaks always and inevitably from the 
point of view of personal experience, 
from a complex of ideas, some of 
which become slogans. All of us are 
in danger of taking refuge in slogans. 
They are substitutes for hard think- 
ing. We speak for the groups of 
which we form a part, and for the in- 
terests with which we are concerned, 
and it is only by frank recognition 
of that tendency, and by drawing to- 
gether the representatives of different 
groups, as in this conference, that we 
can approximate wisdom. The bi- 
ographies of speakers, to which the 
chairman has alluded, are not at all 
irrelevant. The difficulty is that very 
few have the psychological skill, and 
the courage, to report the relevant 
facts. 

Moreover, when we come before a 
group of people, we make the effort 
to phrase our political and our social 
philosophies in terms which will be 
acceptable to them. Representatives 
of interests which oppose legislative 
measures for women in industry, fear- 
ing adverse effects upon business, may 
be inspired as speakers at a women’s 
conference to defend their opposition 
by pleading for enlarged opportuni- 


* Address at Women’s Industrial Conference, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
January 19, 1926. 
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ties for women. The women will 
probably applaud. It is like the ex- 
pressman and the dog. An express- 
man received a dog in a crate. He 
looked at the crate, shook his head: 
“T don’t know where he’s going, and 
he don’t know where he’s going. He’s 
eat his tag.” It is confusing, because 
we do not know who are truly our 
friends. 

So, at the outset of this conference, 
all I can do with a subject as big as 
society and the influence of modern 
industry upon it, is to plead, not for 
views of my own, but for a method 
of approach to these questions, which 
will in some measure counteract this 
danger to which we are all exposed— 
of rationalizing our own wishes with- 
out making allowance for the personal 
element. The approach for which I 
plead is to begin with the objective 
point of view, to face facts, to face 
realities, and to apply the scientific 
method to industrial problems. 

I take it that the word “society” 
does not mean the same thing as “con- 
sumers,”’ and that I am not being 
asked to speak on the program as 
the representative of consumers as a 
third party to industry. The word 
“society” in the phrasing of my sub- 
ject suggests that we are to make an 
effort to find out what is common to 
all of us. I am not expected to speak 
from the point of view of employers 
or of workers. Both of those groups 
are a part of society, but we may 
eliminate those things which may be 
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said to apply exclusively either to em- 
ployers, including owners and invest- 
ors, or to wage-earners. What we 
are concerned with is to find the com- 
mon interest of these two groups and 
of all the rest of us in industry. 

What is industry for? As any ele- 
mentary book on economics will tell 
us, it does two things in which we are 
all vitally concerned. It provides us 
with goods and services, and it gives 
an income. If we reduce these to 
their common denominator, we find 
that the subject which we must discuss, 
if we are speaking for society, is the 
standard of living. In standards of 
living we find the social results of 
modern industry. The standard of 
living concerns us all. It is the meas- 
ure of the effectiveness of industry in 
serving society. 

What are the characteristics of 
modern industry which we must ex- 
amine in considering its effects upon 
standards of living? 

First, is the tendency toward large- 
scale production, mass production, 
which we all recognize as a process 
now going forward. The industrial 
revolution is by no means finished. 
The introduction of the machine and 
the invention of the steam engine were 
but the beginnings. We are now go- 
ing through a period of enlargement, 
of mass production, which is going to 
influence profoundly all our social con- 
ditions. Part of that revolution is 
the development of power. The 
development of power means more 
and more mass production, which de- 
personalizes our economic system and 
tends to the making of goods in such 
quantities that the market for them 
can not always absorb them. 
Recently a book has been published 
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by an economist and a man of big 
business which points out that the 
causes of the slumps in the business 
cycle, resulting in unemployment, are 
primarily to be found in the fact that 
the customers who are to buy the 
goods have not enough money in their 
pockets to purchase the quantity pro- 
duced. Mass production seems to be 
a very stable thing, and yet with all 
its economic ramifications it is an ex- 
tremely sensitive machine. The gap 
is wide between the production of 
goods and the purchase of them, and 
in that gap is the whole process of the 
distribution of income. In the deli- 
cate financial process of distributing 
income, the same economic system 
which is producing such masses of 
goods fails somehow to get enough 
income into the hands of the people 
for whom those goods are produced. 

This is not anybody’s fault in par- 
ticular. It is simply a failure to grasp 
the intricacies of the system. The 
present form of industry is new in 
the world’s history. No longer is the 
danger serious that it will be impossi- 
ble to produce enough to feed and 
clothe people, but we are not yet dis- 
tributing what we produce so as to 
feed and clothe and house everybody 
adequately. Moreover, we produce 
so many superfluities in addition to 
the necessities of life that industry 
has to spend an enormous amount of 
money and energy to persuade people 
to buy all its superabundance. 

With all this tendency to mass pro- 
duction and operation by power, we 
are the more inclined to believe, with 
the old classical economists, that eco- 
nomics have laws with which individ- 
uals can not interfere. For the early 


economists these laws were unchange- 
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able, the inevitable balancing of sup- 
ply and demand. Left to themselves, 
economic conditions, they optimisti- 
cally believed, were self-corrective, 
and would ultimately work to the ad- 
vantage of the individual and of so- 
ciety. Laissez-faire was a philosophy 
of individualism. Meanwhile, for us 
the tremendous development of mass 
production makes the individual im- 
potent, but we are no longer blindly 
confident, as were the early econo- 
mists, that conditions left to them- 
selves will always right themselves. 
We are led by experience, on the con- 
trary, to believe that somebody must 
control industry. Business becomes, 
therefore, a contest for power, but it 
is a.contest not between individuals 
but between groups. 

Out of this situation a conception 
of the importance of the relations of 
groups to one another is emerging. 
The relation of groups of employees 
to groups of employers is familiar, 
but that is not the only relationship 
to which we must give attention to- 
day. We must, also, consider the re- 
lationship of groups of producers and 
groups of consumers. Of course, 
wage-earners are involved in both, 
since they are both producers and con- 
sumers. 

Clearly industry is not merely a 
mechanical system, controlled by un- 
changing laws, like the so-called law 
of gravitation, but industry is a net- 
work of relationships. Decisions are 
made, somehow, which determine 
how this thing will behave. We are 
beginning to suspect that the funda- 
mental, unchangeable laws of econom- 
ics are simply a formulation of the 
results which have followed a given 
procedure under given conditions. 
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Every conscious policy put into effect 
in a business organization demon- 
strates that procedure can be modi- 
fied and the results thereby changed. 
Control is possible, and the function 
of different groups in that control is 
the essence of the problem of human 
relationships in industry. 

What standards of living do our 
present methods of organizing indus- 
try produce? I refer to standards of 
living throughout the nation, and not 
merely to wage-earners’ budgets. 
The first characteristic of standards 
of living as produced by modern in- 
dustry is wide diversity of income. 
We have great wealth—concentrated 
wealth and power at one extreme; 
and let us not forget for a moment 
that we have at the other end still 
the problems of poverty, homeless- 
ness, casual employment, irregularity 
of employment; and that we still have 
child labor. We still have sweat- 
shops, though great progress has been 
made in improving working condi- 
tions. 

The outstanding problem of mod- 
ern industry is its insecurity. Stand- 
ards of living are, therefore, insecure. 
They are affected by a_ thousand 
things—by market conditions, by slow 
movements of freight, by maladjust- 
ments in the financial machinery, by 
international relations. As we have 
said, we must have not only goods 
but income in the hands of people 
who can use them. Lacking purchas- 
ers in our own nation for the output 
of large-scale industry, we go out into 
the markets of the world. Some one 
has said that the greatest menace to 
the peace of the world is the differ- 
ence in standards of living in different 
countries. This is an additional men- 
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ace to our standards in America. We 
know the policies to which it gives 
rise—the tariff and restriction of im- 
migration, and racial antagonisms, 
which are based largely on fear, aris- 
ing out of insecurity of the standard 
of life. These policies may become 
increasingly reasonable as their re- 
sults are studied and procedure modi- 
fied in the light of facts. The danger 
is that they are put into effect with 
antagonisms and fears as their basis, 
instead of rational control of condi- 
tions. 

What do many of the conflicts be- 
tween nations or between groups in 
the same nation come down to in the 
last analysis but the desire to throw 
some safeguard about this thing that 
we call the standard of living? We 
realize instinctively that modern in- 
dustry is so sensitive that it may, 
through causes which are quite be- 
yond our purview, suddenly slump. 
Suddenly large groups of the popula- 
tion find themselves unable to pur- 
chase the housing that they need, to 
buy clothing, or to secure education— 
for schooling too must be purchased, 
despite the fact that it is public and 
free; it takes money to enable chil- 
dren to stay out of work long enough 
to be educated. Insecurity is felt in 
all economic classes—from those who 
have received a large share all the 
way down to the day laborer. It ex- 
plains many of our antagonisms. It 
is an explanation, if we would but see 
it so, of the attitude of business men 
toward labor unions, which they fear 
may somehow upset business. That, 


too, is a defense of the standard of 
living of those who depend upon the 
profits of industry. All the way up 
and down in the economic scale of 
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life we are conscious of the fact that 
this mammoth machine of ours, that 
we have not learned how to control, 
is very insecure. 

These wide differences in standards 
of living which accompany modern 
industry have endlessly interesting re- 
sults, but time is lacking to discuss 
them. The social psychologist is 
needed to analyze the effects of these 
differences upon the behavior of 
groups, but let me say just a word 
about the standardization of goods 
and the tendency to mass production 
as they affect standards of life, not 
measured in food, clothing and lodg- 
ing, but in the higher values of life, 
the power to think for ourselves, the 
power to appreciate achievement, 
which is artistic, and individual; the 
effect that it all has upon art in the 
highest sense, expressing the spiritual 
values of a people; how it standard- 
izes thought, and how it makes the 
artist express what those who have 
the money to pay for his paintings 
wish to have expressed. Some one 
has said that the defects of our mod- 
ern industry are two-fold, the lack 
of the power of artistic creation, and 
the lack of scientific perception. 

Women’s lives, whether they work 
or not, are profoundly affected by 
changes in standards of living, and 
by the development of mass produc- 
tion, which draws them, as a magnet 
might draw them, out of the homes 
of a former generation into an en- 
tirely new order of society.. I shall 
not stop to talk very much about the 
conditions of women in industry. We 
can not talk about them in generalized 
terms. It is dangerous to think of 
conditions as though they were uni- 
form and alike in all occupations and 
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vocations. The reports of the 
Women’s Bureau show the diversity 
of the wages of women, the large 
groups who are still getting very much 
less than a living, and whose standard 
of living ts menaced constantly not 
only by unemployment, but by too 
low wages; income is lessened by slack 
time at one season and leisure is taken 
away by excessive hours of work, and 
overtime at another. 

On the other hand, progress has 
been made, and new occupations for 
women are opening. Let us think 
for a moment of that side of it, be- 
cause all of us here desire for women 
the freedom which comes through 
choosing their own work, and through 
having some measure of control over 
the conditions of their own lives. We 


are not willing that women should be 


used as a means to an end, however 
great the end. We are not willing 
to have the conditions of their lives 
determined solely by the function of 
motherhood. We insist that women 
shall be individuals, free to express 
their personalities. In the end, we 
hold that this will yield the greatest 
service to society. For where is so- 
ciety but in the individuals which com- 
pose it? Individuality expresses it- 
self adequately only when it finds part 
of its fulfillment in social relation- 
ships. But if the organization of so- 
ciety, including modern industry, pre- 
vents the development of the indi- 
vidual, it destroys the source of the 
vitality and wholesomeness of the 
community itself. 

These subtle values, which can be 
created only by free personalities, 
must be conceived as part of the 
standard of life to be protected 
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against a dominating, impersonal in- 
dustrial system. 

So I believe in the economic free- 
dom of women as a necessary part 
of the great social whole; but there 
is no short cut. To shoot our bows 
and arrows against the machine in 
the belief that women can attain a 
new economic status by slogans is to 
show a lack of scientific perception. 
We must be able to analyze our prob- 
lem and know the steps which are nec- 
essary to our end. 

To develop the quality of scientific 
perception is essential to the wise con- 
trol of modern industry. What other 
hope have we of approaching this in- 
tricate problem of industry as it af- 
fects personality, as it affects society— 
including women in industry—except 
the power of the scientific approach, 
which will enable us to understand 
what our problem is? 

New conditions demand new phi- 
losophy. There are, after all, only 
a few philosophers in the world. By 
the time they have formulated their 
theories and put them into books, it 
very often happens that the economic 
and social system has gone beyond 
them. It is certainly true to-day that 
the philosophy of individualism sug- 
gests an ideal rather than a method, 
because the economic and industrial 
system has grown so complicated, that 
the individual cannot cope with it. 
The philosophy may become, there- 
fore, a cloak for covering up a desire 
to take no action. We must readjust 
our philosophy, politically and _ so- 
cially, to the actual needs of the day. 
We must find out, sensibly, what 
measures are needed. 

The need for a scientific approach 
is especially great for women. Is 
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there any subject in the world on 
which we can have more irrelevant 
sentiments than on the problems of 
women in industry? Irrelevant sen- 
timent is the great bane of the Amer- 
ican people. We like to think of 
ourselves as practical. We talk about 
our hardheadedness, and yet if we 
analyze discussions of public measures 
and the action taken, we find this qual- 
ity of irrelevant sentiment running 
through much of our public policy— 
inability to see the steps which are nec- 
essary to a desired end, or even to 
formulate clearly the objective that 
we desire, and the substitution for it 
of a quality of thinking which is sen- 
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timental in the sense of being a vague 
wish to fulfill an ideal, desirable in 
itself, but not thought out. 

It seems to me that the Women’s 
Bureau stands in the Federal govern- 
ment as a safeguard against this dan- 
ger. It stands for the possibility of 
analyzing a problem, of getting the 
facts, and of letting those facts be 
gradually incorporated in the think- 
ing of the people, so that we base 
conclusions and political philosohy 
upon them. It gives us a clue to 
judging modern industry, by putting 
first the welfare of human beings who 
are affected by it. The ultimate test 
of our industrial methods must be 
their effect upon the standards of life. 


MY SYMPHONY 


To live content with small means, to seek ele- 
gance rather than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion; to be worthy, not respectable and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think quietly, talk 
gently, act frankly; to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and sages, with open heart; to bear all cheer- 
fully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry never; 
in a word to let the spiritual, unbidden and uncon- 
scious, grow up through the common; this is to be 


my symphony. 


—WILLIAM Henry CHANNING. 








HOW TO USE YOUR LIBRARY 


Ortanpo C. Davis 


Librarian, Public Library, Hammond, Indiana 


VERY man and woman, and 

every child old enough to read, 

may obtain full privileges at a 
public library by agreeing to obey the 
simple rules made by the library 
board. The library then gives a 
card to its new patron, who must 
present this card at the proper desk 
whenever he wishes to borrow li- 
brary property for home use or when 
he returns his books to the library. 

Libraries vary somewhat in their 
regulations but usually one or more 
books may be borrowed for use at 
home for two weeks. One or two 
cents per day is charged for each day 
the books are kept after the fourteen- 
day period has past. Inquiry should 
be made at the time the card is ob- 
tained regarding the special rules of 
the library as to the number of books 
which can be borrowed at once and 
the length of time for which they 
may be kept. 

After obtaining this “borrower's 
card,” the new library patron has 
nothing else to worry about as he is 
then entitled to the full privileges of 
the library. Usually strangers in the 
community and those inhabitants who 
do not get a library card are wel- 
comed to the library by the library 
authorities, but are not allowed to 
draw books for home use. 


First Steps 


He who does not know on what 
subject he shall read may always ob- 
tain advice from a library attendant, 
and librarians have a goodly store 
of general knowledge in addition to 
being familiar with the best methods 
of finding more information. 

Knowledge may be divided for our 
immediate purpose into two kinds— 
the kind that helps us to earn a better 
living and the kind that makes a 
better and happier life. Public libra- 
ries today have wonderfully satisfac- 
tory collections of commercial, trade, 
scientific and technical books, some- 
times in charge of attendants who 
have special technical knowledge. 
These technical collections include 
pamphlets, magazines, trade cata- 
logs, government documents, maps, 
directories and the usual books. It 
should be noted too that there are 
practical books for the busy woman 
as well as the busy man. 

The books of literature, bibliog- 
raphy and history will be especially 
attractive and will add much to the 
satisfactions which many can obtain 
from reading. Books on modern so- 
cial problems such as labor, municipal 
government, and immigration are 
now of great interest and value to 
our people. It’s quite obvious that 
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our country will be no better than the 
people which compose it. In a re- 
public, each individual must take his 
share of responsibility for intelli- 
gence, and in these days of good pub- 
lic libraries there is little excuse for 
ignorance. This is especially true in 
our modern era when people have 
more leisure time than formerly. 
Even technical subjects may today 
be read by the untechnical person; 
for example, a man may now obtain 
a satisfactory machinist’s handbook 
which does not require a knowledge 
of higher mathematics to understand 
it. 
Locating Reading Matter 


He who does know exactly what 
subject he wishes to study should first 
ask an attendant how he can best 
find material on the subject. Some- 
times an encyclopedia, a dictionary, 
or almanac will be the best place to 
look, or we may be referred to a 
magazine index, to the card catalog, 
to a vertical file of pamphlets or pic- 
tures, or to a large collection of 
books on that subject. Sometimes 
the material desired will be in a dis- 
tant room, but the apparent difficulty 
in locating what we desired should 
not discourage us. Alphabets and 
sub-classifications are necessary to the 
organization of a library and, with 
the aid of the library attendants, the 
general scheme of arrangement is 
soon learned. Furthermore, during 
the search, the searcher learns of the 
existence of information of which he 
never dreamed before. 

Encyclopedias, dictionaries and al- 
manacs are among those books which 
the librarian calls reference books 
because they are not to be taken 
from the library and may only be 
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“referred to” in the room. The ref- 
erence collection usually contains cer- 
tain expensive books and other vol- 
umes which are needed for frequent 
use every day. The library’s collec- 
tion of bound magazines is usually 
considered a part of the reserve ref- 
erence collection because it is so often 
referred to when search is made for 
information. 

In some reference books the sub- 
ject matter is arranged alphabetical 
from cover to cover; in others the 
index at the back of the book or in 
the last volume of the set must be 
searched and used first; whereas, in 
some other books the table of con- 
tents in the front of the book must 
be used. 

Most libraries today have a card 
index to the books owned by the 
library and the cards are usually ar- 
ranged alphabetical so that one may 
look under the name of the author, 
name of the book, or subject, to dis- 
cover if the library owns the desired 
material and to find out what is the 
location of the book in the library 
building. The number known as the 
“call number” must be copied from 
the corner of the card onto a slip of 
paper which is to be passed in at a 
desk nearby if the patron desires to 
obtain that book. The card catalog 
is the only key which the patron has 
to the less-used books of the library 
such as old books, government docu- 
ments, bound newspapers and other 
volumes which can not, for lack of 
space, be kept in the public rooms, 
but are usually stored in bookcases 
known as “stacks.” 

There are also many indexes in 
book form, usually to be found in the 
reference room or in a special room 
devoted to a special subject. 
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The “Reader’s Guide” and the 


“Industrial Arts Index” are examples 
of the excellent magazine indexes to 
be found in most libraries today. 

The “New York Times Index”’ is 
an index to the New York Times 
newspaper, but is also very valuable 
to trace the exact day and sometimes 
even the minute and the hour when 
some event took place. 

There are also many other indexes 
in book form known as “bibliogra- 
phies.” Each bibliography is a list 
of the printed matter on its particu- 
lar subject. Often a good, brief bib- 
liography on a special subject will be 
found at the end of the encyclopedia 
article on that subject. 

Another way to find a book is to 
go directly to the book shelves where 
the book on the desired subject is 
located. While it is not possible to 
visit the book stacks of the large li- 
braries, a generous selection of the 
best books on each topic is usually 
available to the public on open 
shelves and is very useful for ordi- 
nary research. 

When one uses the books on the 
shelves of a public library he realizes 
that the books are all arranged ac- 
cording to a “classification,” usually 
a decimal classification. By thus 
placing all books of a kind together, 
the library has very much assisted the 
independent investigator. The stu- 
dent must remember, however, that 
there are many chapters of other 
books than those in a given class, 
which may be classified on shelves far 
distant. For example, a book on 
general science may include chapters 
on the moon but will be classified in a 
different place from those books 
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which are entirely given up to the 
subject of the moon. 


Choice of Reading Matter 


The most important problem 
which faces the library patron is the 
choice of his book. Out of a dozen, 
or perhaps a hundred, on the same 
subject, which shall be read? Here 
again the librarian may be of great 
assistance for he will either be able 
personally to tell the particular val- 
ues and weaknesses of each book or 
he will provide the reader with au- 
thoritative reviews about those 
books. 

A public library contains all kinds 
of information, often entangled 
amongst every variety of personal 
opinion. The public library is the 
greatest forum in the world. The 
club, the home and the street-corner 
—all these reflect usually their own 
individual viewpoint, usually limited 
by small information and little or no 
experience in the subject under dis- 
cussion, while the public library pre- 
sents to the student the facts and 
opinions of representative clubs and 
homes and individuals all over the 
world. The modern reader is in the 
position of the judge, with the oppor- 
tunity to accept what is truly best and 
to discover perhaps some great new 
truth. 

To find the truth, there is no sub- 
stitute for wide reading. No self- 
respecting citizen will accept blindly 
the opinion of any other person and 
then, like a rubber-stamp, express 
that opinion as his own, if the sub- 
ject is one which is covered by the 
books and periodicals of his library. 
After having read several books on 
a subject a man soon discovers which 
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statements are personal opinions and 
which are facts. We should, of 
course, respect the personal opinions 
of others, especially of those whose 
judgments are usually sound, but the 
opportunity offered by the American 
public library to find out the truths 
of modern problems is a privilege not 
to be lightly cast aside. 

In choosing stories, poems or other 
cultural reading, the library patron 
should remember that his failure to 
enjoy a certain book on first reading 
may be because of his mood at that 
time. For example, he may go to 
church and find that at one moment 
the organ seems to groan, whereas 
at the next moment it seems to pray. 
A poem may change his life for a 
whole day or longer, or perhaps it 
will find no lodging place whatever 
in his mind. So, when the librarian 
recommends a story, the library pa- 
tron should not judge him inefficient 
if he fails to guess the inquirer’s 
tastes or mood on a given day. 


Cooperative Idea 


The public library is one of the 
most noteworthy examples of coop- 
eration to be found in the United 


States. Public libraries are main- 
tained by the people themselves for 
the people themselves, and the rules 
made for the government of libraries 
are only those regulations which li- 
brary boards have found necessary to 
safeguard each citizen’s property and 
rights. 

The trustees of these libraries 
serve without pay and the librarians 
are as faithful a group of public 
servants as could be found anywhere. 
Obedience to library rules by library 
users is necessary and is usually com- 
pulsory under State law. Sometimes 
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a careless patron thinks, “This is 
a public place and I can act as I 
please,” but on calm deliberation he 
realizes that the reverse is also true, 
namely, “This is a public institution 
and therefore it belongs also to my 
neighbor.” It’s a fact that, “My 
neighbor could not get books from 
the library unless I had returned 
them and I also could not get books 
unless he had courteously returned 
his.” 


The Library Can Do It 


Libraries are busy places. They 
are growing busier every year. Nev- 
ertheless, the librarian always says, 
“If you do not find for yourselves 
what you wish, ask for it.” Every 
small library is a remarkable collec- 
tion of knowledge and can furnish 
wonderful supplies of information 
and inspiration. Libraries are al- 
ways interested to have the borrower 
ask for whatever he can not find; 
this is one of the best ways the li- 
brary has of knowing what is needed. 
The libraries can not, for financial 
reasons, buy everything published. 
It is generally true that a library will 
be able to furnish any reading matter 
its citizens need if given time to do it. 
A library can often borrow from 
some other library the book which 
for some reason can not be pur- 
chased. 


Children’s Department 


All public libraries have special 
collections for the use of young peo- 
ple, stocked with plenty of whole- 
some literature and often presided 
over by specially trained women of 
high character. The large use made 
of these children’s collections and the 
obvious benefits to the American 
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home from this contact are sufficient 
arguments to parents that they 
should help their children to get a 
borrower's card and assist them to 
make large use of this remarkable 
juvenile service. 


A Good Habit 


Many libraries, though not all, are 
open a part of the day on Sunday to 
provide reading opportunity for 
those who work on the other days of 
the week. As many library buildings 
are beautiful or have beautiful pic- 
tures and statuary, it is impossible 
for even the most casual visitor to go 
out of a library without having seen 
something of cultural value. One of 
the most wholesome habits of our 
American people is the habitual use 
of the public libraries. 


In Conclusion 


Those who live in towns where 
there is no public library are prob- 
ably planning to have one as soon as 
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possible and meanwhile they can get 
book assistance, in most States, by 
writing to their Public Library Com- 
mission at the State capital. In ad- 
dition to the pleasure which most 
people get from reading on their pet 
topics, the other real reason why cit- 
izens are reading more and more at 
the libraries is the desire of each in- 
dividual to make progress. The 
present American generation can 
have only a small experience in liy- 
ing, but by studying the experience 
of other peoples of other ages and 
other cities, people will be able to 
make progress much farther than 
they would if they began mentally at 
the place where their forefathers 
started. People now alive can not 
and do not consider themselves more 
clever than their fathers. They ac- 
cept the valuable books of experience 
passed on to them by their fathers, 
intent on making their new contribu- 
tion, which in its turn will be passed 
on to future generations through the 
means of the printed page. 





FORTY-SECOND STREET 


The feet of an army of tramps, 

The air that is thick and that stings; 
The glare of a million of lamps, 

And eagles with burning wings. 


Roofs aflame; kindled eyes; 
Tigers-fire-eyed cars— 

Ah, give me a patch of my old-fashioned skies, 
And a handful of old-fashioned stars! 





Puiuie M. RAsKIN. 
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THE ADVISORY OPINIONS OF THE 


WORLD COURT 


Pup C. Jessup 


Columbia University 


E HAVE already seen that 

\X/ the Court’s “Statute” gave it 

the power to do things which 
other treaties said it could do, and 
that the League treaty (the Cove- 
nant) said it could give advisory 
opinions to the Council or Assembly 
of the League. We have also seen 
that under the Court rules these ad- 
visory opinions are given publicly 
after the question has been argued 
by everybody interested. Under one 
of our reservations to joining the 
Court it is agreed that the Court will 
always give these opinions publicly, 
so there is no possibility of their 
changing their present rules. 

Take one case that actually came 
up and see how this works. Finland 
and Russia made a treaty. Finland 
was a member of the League and 
Russia was not. Finland said the 
treaty meant one thing and Russia 
said it meant something else. Now a 
treaty is like a contract between two 
nations. If you make a contract with 
somebody and you disagree with him 
later on as to what it means, you may 
have a lawsuit and the court decides 
what it means. Russia was not will- 


ing to go to court about this con- 
tract, or treaty, so Finland asked the 
Council of the League to help settle 
the dispute. 


The Council said this 
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is a legal matter,—we don’t know 
what the treaty means, so we will ask 
the Court. This was asking for an 
advisory opinion. If Russia and Fin- 
land had agreed to ask the Court 
what the treaty meant, it would have 
been a “case”; the Court’s answer 
would have been a “decision”; and 
the two countries would have been 
bound to accept the decision. But 
when the Council asked for an ad- 
visory opinion, it was just to help the 
Council make the decision and the 
Court’s opinion would not bind any- 
body. But the Court refused to give 
any opinion at all. They said it was 
a settled rule of international law 
that a nation could not be forced to 
have its disputes settled by a court, 
and although an advisory opinion 
would not bind Russia, yet as long as 
Russia objected, the Court would not 
give any opinion on the matter. 
Take another actual case. There 
were some German farmers living on 
land which used to belong to Ger- 
many, but which was given to Poland 
after the war by the Peace Treaty. 
Poland claimed that under the 
Treaty she had a right to throw out 
these Germans and take the land. A 
German society told the League 
about the situation and asked the 
Council to protect these German 
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farmers. The Council tried various 
ways of settling the dispute, but 
failed, so they asked the Court for 
an advisory opinion,—asked them to 
say what the treaty meant. Lawyers 
argued the points before the Court 
for both Poland and Germany. 
(Germany was not a member of the 
Court or of the League.) After 
hearing the arguments and studying 
the whole question the Court decided 
that Poland was wrong in its idea of 
what the treaty meant and told the 
League what its opinion was. The 
Council then asked Poland what it 
intended to do, and Poland said it 
would not drive out any more of the 
farmers and would pay those who 
had already been driven out. 

There has been a lot of discussion 
about the so-called Mosul case. Tur- 
key and Great Britain disagreed 
about a boundary line. They made 
a treaty at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 
1923 in which they said they would 
try to settle this boundary by an 
agreement, but if they could not 
agree, they would refer the dispute 
to the Council. After some time 
they did not agree, so Great Britain 
asked the Council to decide. Turkey 
claimed that the treaty did not mean 
that the Council could really decide, 
but only that it could make a sugges- 
tion and that when the Council voted 
on the suggestion, there must be a 
unanimous vote, including the votes 
of Turkey and Great Britain. The 
Council asked the Court to give an 
advisory opinion as to the meaning 
of the treaty. Turkey sent the Court 
some documents and a telegram ex- 
plaining their arguments and also 
answered some questions asked by 
the Court, but said they did not think 
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it was necessary to send a representa- 
tive to argue the case in court. 

The Court investigated the whole 
history of the dispute and especially 
what happened at Lausanne when the 
treaty was made. They told the 
Council that in their opinion, when 
Turkey and Great Britain made this 
treaty they intended to have the 
Council really decide the question 
and that neither Great Britain nor 
Turkey should vote when the Coun- 
cil made the decision. After it got 
the opinion, the Council went ahead 
to make a decision. 

In 1923 the Court gave an ad- 
visory Opinion on a dispute between 
England and France. France had 
passed some laws in Tunis and Mo- 
rocco about nationality or citizenship. 
England claimed these laws were con- 
trary to the rights British subjects 
got under treaties between England 
and France. The two countries ar- 
gued about it, France saying that na- 
tionality laws are a “domestic” mat- 
ter; that is, that each nation is free 
to make any laws it wants to on this 
subject. Great Britain asked the 
Council of the League to ask the 
Court for an advisory opinion on the 
point, and, since France was willing, 
the Council did so. Lawyers for 
France and England argued the case 
and the Court finally gave its opinion. 
They said that it was true that na- 
tionality or citizenship laws were 
“domestic’”’ matters—that each state 
could act for itself, but when a state 
made a treaty on the subject, it bound 
itself to obey that treaty and a treaty 
is an international contract. The 
French judge on the Court agreed 

with the rest of the judges that 
France was wrong. France accepted 
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this opinion and the whole dispute 
was peacefully settled. 

This does not mean that the Court 
will interfere with our citizenship 
laws or our immigration laws. In 
that case France agreed to the Coun- 
cil’s asking for the advisory opinion 
and, of course, we would not have 
to agree. In the case of Finland and 
Russia, on another matter, Russia 
did not agree, so the Court refused 
to give an opinion. It is only if we 


make a treaty with some other nation 
about citizenship or immigration that 
these things become international in 
any way, and even when they are in- 
ternational, the Court would give an 
opinion on it (if we had a dispute 
about it and if the Council asked 
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for an opinion) only if we gave our 
consent. But suppose the Court did 
give an opinion to the Council with- 
out our consent. That opinion would 
not bind us or anybody else. The 
Council might suggest some way of 
settling the trouble, but it could not 
give us orders and we would not have 
to accept their suggestion. If there 
was any doubt about the Court’s giv- 
ing an opinion without our consent, 
before our joining the Court, there 
would certainly not be after we join, 
because one of the reservations under 
which we will sign the Court treaty 
or Protocol says that the Court can 
not give an opinion on any question 
in which we are interested without 
our consent. 


SONG FROM “PIPPA PASSES” 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning at seven; 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 















ADVANTAGES OF CONTROLLED 
APPRENTICESHIP 


HERMAN WEINBERGER 


HEN Congress passed re- 
strictive immigration laws 


the American public became 
aware of the grave mistake it had 
made when it neglected to train its 
young men to become mechanics. 
No branch of the industrial world 
was more guilty of this gross neglect 
than the building industry. While 
there was a constant flow of skilled 
mechanics entering our ports this 
oversight caused no inconvenience. 
But as soon as the gateways were 
closed the mistake was quickly felt 
and consternation overcame industry. 
As there was no definite plan for the 
training of mechanics, it naturally 
followed that few, if any, mechanics 
emerged from the ranks of helpers or 
handy men. As long as foreign coun- 
tries furnished the mechanics no one 
bothered about a plan for training 
young men. When the shortage of 
skilled mechanics became acute, men 
everywhere advocated the free and 
unlimited entry of young men into the 
trades. These advocates did not 
recognize the danger of letting all 
and sundry to acquire a trade. I am 
thoroughly convinced that no one 
would demand a free and unlimited 
apprenticeship for all trades if they 
had come in contact, as I did, with the 
heart-rending experiences of those 
who were the victims of this loose 
method of taking on a young man 
when business was booming, on the 
promise of teaching him a trade, but 
firing him and leaving him to the 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Apprentices 
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mercy of a cold world as soon as 


business slackened, although the 
promise to teach him a trade had not 
been fulfilled. This uncontrolled sys- 
tem of developing mechanics did not 
provide mechanics as they were 
needed and left a shortage at all 
times. 

To add to the confusion caused by 
the shortage of skilled mechanics, 
most of the public seemed to make a 
veritable indoor sport of slandering 
the youth of America by claiming 
that the American boy would not en- 
gage in an occupation in which he 
would be denied the use of the white 
collar and creased trousers while at 
work. The records of the sheet- 
metal craft of New York City show 
that 80 per cent of the apprentices 
now working at that trade are Amer- 
ican born. 

When the sheet-metal craft of 
New York City adopted a regulated 
plan of apprenticeship training, an 
altogether different situation re- 
sulted, namely, a sufficient number of 
young men were attracted to the 
craft, because they soon recognized 
the advantages that were offered 
them. 

Another indoor sport indulged in 
by the public, is the charge that 
unions prevent young men from en- 
tering their trades. My contact with 
union representatives, especially those 
of the sheet-metal craft, lead me to 
challenge that charge. I know that 
the leaders of Sheet Metal Work- 
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ers’ Local Union, No. 28, are lending 
whole-hearted support to the appren- 
ticeship plan they agreed to with the 
employers. 

The sheet-metal craft of New 
York City, by agreement between 
employers and the union mechanics, 
adopted an apprenticeship system 
which was referred to in the “Build- 
ing Trades Survey,” 1921, issued by 
the Building Trades Employers’ As- 
sociation, after an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the matter, as follows: “Of 
all the trades interviewed by this 
committee, the sheet-metal industry 
is the only one which has an active 
and workable apprentice system 
which is obtaining results.” 

The number of apprentices al- 
lowed according to this agreement is 
very liberal. If the employers would 
avail themselves of the number al- 


lowed to each under the agreement 
there would be an ample number of 
mechanics to equal every demand. 
But, strange as it may seem, the em- 
ployers do not embrace the oppor- 


tunity. Many of them prefer to 
leave that task to others and reap the 
benefit of the plan in that manner. 

The apprenticeship system of the 
sheet-metal craft of New York City 
is superior to any that has been 
brought to my attention for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

It permits one apprentice to every 
five men employed by an employer 
desiring to train an apprentice. 

Guarantees good wages to the ap- 
prentice during his apprenticeship 
term, so that he will not have to de- 
pend upon others for support. 

Assures him continuous employ- 
ment, so that he will not become dis- 
couraged before he has completed 
his training. 
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The apprentice is assured that he 
will be taught the trade. 

A Joint Committee on Appren- 
tices, composed of an equal number 
of representatives of employers and 
union mechanics, exists to enforce the 
observance of the rules. The com- 
mittee has full power to compel the 
observance of the rules by employer 
as well as apprentice. 

Apprentices are given trade-school 
training, both practical and theoreti- 
cal, during the four years of their 
apprenticeship term. No restric- 
tions are placed on applicants for ap- 
prenticeship; they need not be the 
sons, nephews, cousins or any other 
relatives of men connected with the 
craft. They are not required to sign 
any bond or contract for the per- 
formance of their duties or obliga- 
tions. No indentures. No assign- 
ment to any one mechanic. They are 
not required to join any union until 
they become competent mechanics. 
They are under the control of their 
employers and the Joint Committee 
on Apprentices, who are held respon- 
sible for the strict observance of the 
rules. 

The impression seems to prevail 
among those who are trying to in- 
troduce an apprenticeship plan to 
their particular trade, that by send- 
ing the boys to trade school they will 
have solved their problem. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. If 
sending to school were sufficient, the 
whole matter could be left to the 
average school board, that is, if the 
average school board is anything like 
the Board of Education of New 
York City. But more is needed. Hu- 
man interest must be injected into the 
carrying out of the system—as prac- 
ticed by the Joint Committee on Ap- 
prentices of the sheet-metal craft of 
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New York City. Good wages must 
be paid if boys are to be attracted. 
Continuous employment must be 
guaranteed. The training necessary 
to make a mechanic of the appren- 
tice must be afforded. Combine 
these features and satisfactory re- 
sults are sure to follow. This plan 
has brought clean-cut American boys 
to our industry. Any other trade 
will find it equally efficient. 

To refute the claim made for un- 
restricted, unlimited and uncontrolled 
apprenticeship, let me point to the 
shops commonly known as open 
shops. These so-called open shops 


have that condition, but they develop 
no mechanics. The best a young man 
can expect in a shop of that kind is 
that he may be able to steal his trade, 
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provided the boss will keep him at 
work long enough, and provided 
that the boy will have patience to 
stick it out if he is given employment 
at broken intervals only. It is a 
fact that there are hardly any ap- 
prentices in the shops just mentioned. 

I firmly believe that if the appren- 
ticeship system treated here were 
adopted by the industrial world in 
general, with such modifications as 
special situations may make expedi- 
ent, the great crime wave sweeping 
our land could be completely stamped 
out. Adopt the apprenticeship sys- 
tem of the sheet-metal craft of New 
York City, and the. American me- 
chanic will be superior to mechanics 
in any part of the world. 


It is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, and only by thought that 
labor can be made happy; and the two can not be separated with impunity. 


RUSKIN. 





A WORKERS’ HEALTH CLINIC 
Dr. GeorcE M. Price, 


Director, Union Health Center 


International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, the telephone 
bell of the Union Health Center kept 
ringing constantly. A doctor was 
wanted to attend a sick striker! A 
local union office wanted to know 
whether the doctor at the health cen- 
ter could “‘patch up” some strikers 
who had been beaten up. A gar- 
ment worker had tuberculosis—what 
were the clinic hours of the lung spe- 
cialist? These were only a few of 
the questions which came to the desk 
of the workers’ clinic, the only clinic 
in the country which is owned and 
operated by the members and for the 
members of one of the largest unions. 
Years ago, Sidney Webb, in his 
monumental “History of Unionism 
in England,” commented on the fact 
that workers themselves had contrib- 
uted comparatively little to the im- 
provement of standards of industrial 
sanitation and hygiene. This fact is 
also true of the history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

Whereas it is a fact that the first 
movement against tenement house 
work and sweatshop work was made 
by the labor organizations of the 
United States and the first legisla- 
tion on these problems was sponsored 
and advocated by Mr. Gompers and 
the leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—it is also true that 


t View the last strike of the 
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much more could have been done in 
these fields by organized labor, much 
too much has been left to philanthro- 
pists, social workers and legislators, 
and too little initiative for health 
work among workers has been under- 
taken by the labor organizations 
themselves. 

It is to be understood that because 
of the constant economic battles, the 
struggle for a living wage and for 
reduction of hours of labor, little 
time could be spared by labor or- 
ganizations for matters of industrial 
sanitation and hygiene. Whatever 
gains, however, in the improvement 
of shop sanitation or of the health 
of workers, were made during the 
last twenty-five years, were undoubt- 
edly due to the constant pressure of 
labor organizations and their influ- 
ence upon legislatures and labor com- 
missions. 

This was notably the fact in the 
movements against sweatshops, 
against factory fire-traps, in behalf of 
workmen’s compensation, and the en- 
forcement of labor laws. Labor was 
especially strong in the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion in 1908 and 1909, in the New 
York State Factory Commission of 
IQTI-1914. 

Within the last decade the labor 
movement has extended its activities 
in a number of directions beyond its 
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original economic fields). Labor 
banking, workers’ education and un- 
employment insurance are some of 
these new fields. These activities 
mark a progressive step towards the 
control by the workers of the many 
sides of their lives. 

In the health field, however, labor 
activity is as yet feeble. And yet, 
the health of the workers, the pre- 
vention of occupational diseases and 
the promotion of workers’ health, 
within and outside of the shop and 
factory, are essential and should be a 
logical field for labor activity. 

In health, as well as in economics, 
the salvation of the workers depends 
upon themselves. Economic prog- 
ress depends upon health. The sick 
worker is an unemployed worker. 
He cannot be a good union man, and 


he may be a prospective strike- 


breaker. Surely the guarding of the 
workers’ health is of at least as much 
importance as guarding of the 
workers’ wealth. If there is need for 
a workers’ life insurance, there is a 
perhaps greater need for workers’ 
health insurance, for in no condition 
are workers so handicapped as dur- 
ing illness, which is often brought 
about by their occupation or their 
ignorance of simple principles of 
healthy living. In no condition are 
workers so helpless as when they are 
left to the mercy of organized and 
unorganized charitable and _ philan- 
thropic medical institutions. Unions 
have recognized this helplessness and 
have organized sickness benefits to 
help the member during the period of 
illness. Few unions have created 
constructive measures of handling the 
health problems of their membership. 
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The Union Health Center, estab- 
lished by the New York locals of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union in 1919, is an ex- 
ample of one such constructive health 
measure. 

In 1911, as Director of the New 
York State Factory Investigation 
Commission (of which Samuel Gom- 
pers was a member), I made a physi- 
cal examination of over two thousand 
workers in the baking, tailoring, fur, 
printing and tobacco trades. The 
results of these examinations were 
presented to various labor groups as 
well as to the various locals of the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. Because of the large 
percentage of workers found to be 
suffering from _ tuberculosis, Mr. 
Morris Sigman, at that time Man- 
ager of the Pressers’ Local, and Mr. 
Abraham Kazan, Secretary, advo- 
cated the introduction of a sickness 
and tuberculosis benefit in this local. 
A year later two other locals of the 
Garment Workers’ Union introduced 
a similar benefit system. The Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control took 
charge of the physical examination 
of those workers applying for sick 
benefit or tuberculosis benefit. This 
marked the beginning of the Medical 
Clinic for the members of the union. 

During the early years the medical 
work of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control was limited to these exami- 
nations and certifications. In 1914 
it cooperated with the U. S. Public 
Health Service in making a thorough 
physical examination of over 3,000 
workers. Upon this examination a 
very valuable report was made by the 
U. S. Public Health Service on “The 
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Health of the - Workers in the Wo- 
men’s Garment Trades.” 

Since that time the work of the 
Medical Clinic grew steadily. There 
developed a need, not only for medi- 
cal examination of workers, but also 
for health information and medical 
advice and treatment. 

In 1917 a Dental Clinic was added 
to the Medical Clinic. 

The medical and dental services 
were so well patronized by the mem- 
bers of the union that in 1919 the 
New York locals of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union de- 
cided to take over this work from the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 
In 1920 the locals of the Interna- 
tional bought and reconstructed, at 
an expense of one hundred thousand 
dollars, the building at 131 East 17th 
Street, and established the Union 
Health Center. 

The central idea behind the estab- 
lishment of the Union Health Cen- 
ter was to enable workers to receive 
health information, medical and den- 
tal advice and treatment, on a coop- 
erative basis. The leaders of the 
union recognized the fact that the 
workers were handicapped in their 
attempts to get decent medical and 
dental treatment. Most workers 
could not afford to pay the high fees 
of high-class medical and dental prac- 
titioners. They were reluctant to 
take advantage of the charity hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, which gave 
treatment to everyone at the possible 
expense of his dignity and self- 
respect. 

From 1920 to 1925 the work of 
the Union Health Center increased 
so greatly that it became necessary 
to enlarge the Dental Department 
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and to move it to another building. 
The Medical Department was en- 
larged and now occupies the entire 
building. 

The Union Health Center is the 
only medical and dental clinic estab- 
lished, owned, controlled and man- 
aged by a labor union for the benefit 
of its members. 

The Union Health Center at pres- 
ent represents an invested capital of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and is owned by nine locals of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. The income of the 
Health Center in 1925 was $101,- 
641.49. Since the inception of the 
Medical Clinic in 1912 to the end of 
1925, nearly seventy thousand mem- 
bers of the union were examined and 
treated at the Health Center. Over 
fifty thousand applicants and candi- 
dates to the locals were examined and 
treated at the Health Center. Dur- 
ing 1925 there were made at the 
Health Center, 4,181 examinations 
of applicants, 2,675 sick benefits, 
5,716 general examinations and 10,- 
790 special examinations, with a total 
number of examinations of members 
of locals of over 23,000. The aver- 
age attendance of all clinics was over 
1,000 per week. 

The Union Health Center is man- 
aged by a Board of Directors com- 
posed of union representatives, usu- 
ally the manager of each participat- 
ing local. 

A uniform charge of $1.00 is made 
for every examination and treatment 
in the Medical Department, while 
the Dental Department charges for 
the time, material and overhead ex- 
pense, approximately what the work 
costs. 
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The following presents the details 
of the various kinds of services to be 
had at the Health Center: 


General Clinics: 


Daily, except Friday and Sunday, 
at the hours between 11 a. m. and 
1.30 p. m. and 5.30 p. m. and 7 
p. m. general clinics are held for the 
examination and treatment of all 
members of the locals. Experienced 
practitioners are in charge of these 
clinics and all diseases, except genito- 
urinary, are treated at these clinics. 
As a rule the locals pay for the ex- 
amination of patients in the general 
clinics; only about twenty per cent of 
the patients pay for themselves. The 
locals make certain restrictions as to 
the number of calls made at the 
clinic. 

Thorough laboratory and fluoro- 
scopic investigations and tests are 
usually a part of each examination. 
Prescriptions are given by the physi- 
cians and serious cases are usually 
followed up by the nurse. 


Special Clinics: 


Beside the general clinics there are 
held at the Union Health Center at 
the noon and evening period the fol- 
lowing special clinics: Surgery, nose 
and throat, gastric, gynecological, 
eye, skin, orthopedic, nerve diseases, 
and proctological. Specialists in each 
branch are engaged for attendance 
in each clinic. 

Thorough examinations and tests 
are made in the surgical and gastric 
clinics. The X-ray is used as a rou- 
tine method of examination. 

At these clinics the patients pay 
$1.00 for each examination and 


treatment. The locals as a rule do 
not pay for examination and treat- 
ment at the special clinics. The num- 
ber of patients at each clinic is lim- 
ited. 


Examination of Applicants: 


Applicants to the locals are exam- 
ined and certified as benefit or non- 
benefit members according to the 
condition of their health. In rare 
cases, when a person suffers from an 
acute infectious disease, he is either 
rejected or postponed until cured. 


Tuberculosis Benefit: 


Most of the locals have a tubercu- 
losis benefit. They pay a certain 
amount of cash to each member who 
is found to be suffering from pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis or they send them 
for a period of ten to twenty weeks 
to sanatoria, etc. The examination 
and certification of members for 
these benefits is made at the Union 
Health Center, which also supervises 
their treatment. 


Sick Benefits: 
The Union Health Center has 


charge of the certification for cash 
sick benefits for all members of those 
locals having sickness insurance. The 
examinations are made either at the 
office or, when the person is unable 
to come there, at his home. 


Physio-Therapeutic Department: 


Here is where workers have the 
chance for a fee of $1.00 to get bak- 
ing, electric, radiant heat and light, 
and other physio-therapeutic light 
and treatment, in a wonderfully well- 
equipped, pleasant and large depart- 
ment presided over by an eminent 
physio-therapeutic specialist and 
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served by a nurse of long and special 
training and ability. 


Drug Store: 


At the drug store of the Union 
Health Center prescriptions are com- 
pounded for 25 cents and 35 cents 
each. Here insulin and other bio- 
logical products are sold at cost rate. 
A full supply of drugs, medical ap- 
pliances, etc., is found at the drug 
store and sold at cost. 


The Dental Department: 


This department was established 
in May, 1917, and from the begin- 
ning was very successful, showing a 
steady and continued growth in the 
number of patients, in treatments and 
in income. 

From 1920 to 1925 the Dental 
Department occupied a part of the 
Union Health Center building at 131 
East 17th Street, but lately the over- 
crowding of this department was so 
great that it was decided to remove 
it into other quarters. At present 
the dental clinic is situated on the 
sixth floor of a loft building at 222 
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Fourth Avenue, where it occupies a 
space of over eight thousand square 
feet, is equipped with twenty-two 
dental units and employs more than 
twenty dentists. 

The clinic has at present six main 
departments: X-ray, prophylaxis, 
surgical, operative, orthodontia and 
prosthetic. It is presided over and 
managed by a Chief Dentist, who re- 
ceives a salary of ten thousand dol- 
lars per annum, and employs a num- 
ber of full and part-time dental prac- 
titioners. 

The Dental Department is on a 
self-supporting basis, the charges for 
the work being based upon the pro- 
fessional, overhead, and cost of ma- 
terial. 

Although all kinds of dental work 
are being done at the clinic, the main 
attention is paid to prophylaxis and 
dental education. 

During the nine years, from 1917 
through 1925, the dental clinic gave 
123,636 treatments to over 18,000 
patients and had an income of $267,- 
612.83. 





Now men may shy at grief or pain, 
Yea, once I too could see no gain 
Except to walk in pleasant ways 
Where Sorrow never showed its face, 
But now my weary feet must trace 
Their way along a stony lane 


Where briars grow. 


No flowers there bestow 


A single smile to greet or solace me. 

Yet shall I grieve or fear? 

Lo! One I love has passed before me‘ here, 
Has plucked these briars and pressed them to 


His head, 


That I might follow on where He has led. 
O rugged road! O reddened road! 

What meriting can thus be mine 

To win such heritage and plod 

The street of pain that He has trod! 





Harry WALSH. 











WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Henry OUL, Jr. 


President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 


ANY people in Wisconsin, as 
M well as from beyond the bor- 
der of the state, had occasion 
recently to view organized labor from 
an uncustomary angle and inciden- 
tally to modify somewhat their views 
regarding both the history and pur- 
poses of the labor movement. The 
occasion was a most unusual event, 
in the form of an educational con- 
ference, called by the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor as a con- 
stituent part of the nation-wide cam- 
paign of education and organization 
undertaken by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor jointly with its state 
branches to arouse the workers of the 
nation to a fuller sense of their re- 
sponsibilities. 

It is not an unusual thing for labor 
gatherings to deliberate upon matters 
pertaining to education. Every con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, state federations and city 
central bodies, teem with discussions 
of the subject. It is, however, quite 
unusual, if not introductory, to hold 
a state-wide conference under the 
sponsorship of labor devoted exclu- 
sively to the discussion of education 
in all of its ramifications. Such was 
the gathering of delegates from the 
labor unions of the state, together 
with educators from every branch in 
the field of education, held under the 
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auspices of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor April 9 and 1o, 
1926, in the lecture hall of the public 
library in Milwaukee. 

To those familiar with the tradi- 
tional leadership of organized labor 
in the promotion of equal educational 
opportunities and in the development 
of our schools the event appeared as 
one naturally within the sphere of 
labor’s functions. Others, less versed 
in labor’s activities, and unacquainted 
with the true purposes of the move- 
ment, evinced surprise. These latter, 
however, as the conference got under 
way, became convinced that the de- 
velopment of our schools, from the 
kindergarten to the university, the 
secondary schools, as well as the labor 
colleges, and of the effort to afford 
the widest opportunity for minor and 
adult to make the fullest use of them, 
were closely linked with the impor- 
tant purposes of our labor movement. 

Just why, for instance, a labor 
meeting should seriously discuss the 
kindergarten did not occur to some of 
the unitiated until it was explained 
that public education, and particu- 
larly an equal chance to acquire an 
education, was still being opposed by 
an element in society, an opposition 
which did not stop anywhere, and 
which practices its destructive tactics 
at the child’s entry into school life as 
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unscrupulously as it hampers more 
advanced educational endeavor, as 
witnessed by recent legislative pro- 
posal to make it more difficult, and in 
some instances impossible, to estab- 
lish kindergartens. 

The thought in the minds of the 
oficers of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor who sponsored the 
conference was expressed in the an- 
nounced purposes of the conference, 
to wit: (1) To bring to our members 
and to the workers generally a better 
understanding of all educational ac- 
tivities and to familiarize them with 
the purposes, functions and value of 
the different public institutions of 
learning; (2) to create a greater rec- 
ognition of the need of constant at- 
tention to the various branches of 
education; (3) to afford every per- 
son the advantage of knowing what 
particular branch or school is best 
suited to his particular needs; (4) to 
emphasize the need of every person 
to maintain continuous contact with 
some school by creating a general 
desire for learning on the part of 
adults as well as minors; (5) to ex- 
change ideas toward possible im- 
provement in the general system of 
education; (6) to continue labor’s 
traditional leadership in educational 
endeavor; (7) to bring about the 
greatest degree of co-operation in the 
development of our schools. 

The conference did not express 
itself in definite declarations on -each 
question that came up for delibera- 
tion, but rather followed the proce- 
dure suggested by the president of 
the State Federation of Labor imme- 
diately before the opening of the dis- 
cussions: ‘In arranging the program, 
it was our purpose to select some one 
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familiar with each particular subject 
or branch of education to state briefly 
its purposes and advantages, and per- 
haps discuss any defects or sugges- 
tions for improvement. After each 
discourse by the speaker opportunity 
will be given for discussion, in which 
we hope there will be free partici- 
pation. Any subject germane to the 
principal topics may be discussed un- 
der its proper title. May I point 
out that, different from our annual 
conventions, it is not our idea that 
each subject become a matter for res- 
olution or definite action by the con- 
ference. The thought is that the 
several discourses and subsequent dis- 
cussions be for the purpose of famil- 
iarizing ourselves with any matters 
pertaining to education in every form 
as an aid in our activities in the differ- 
ent communities for the promotion 
of education, and to arouse a greater 
general interest everywhere in the 
state. Any matters which may be re- 
ferred to the State Federation of La- 
bor for further deliberation will of 
course receive due consideration by 
that body.” 

Had the conference declared itself 
definitely on the many questions 
which came before it, the proceedings 
would no doubt have shown reitera- 
tion of the previously expressed posi- 
tion of organized labor on some mat- 
ters, as well as upon others which 
have not been finally disposed of by 
labor, national or state. The pro- 
ceedings, too, in that case, would 
have been more acceptable as “news,” 
particularly as there are a number of 
controversial subjects upon which 
neither the American Federation of 
Labor nor the State Federation of 
Labor has made a determination. 
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Unquestionably, many of those in at- 
tendance were strengthened in their 
previous convictions of the soundness 
of Labor’s position on some subjects, 
and came out of the conference with 
very definite ideas on others. And 
no doubt continued study will be 
given these matters which will result 
in further discussions and eventual 
proposals for disposition by labor. 
The conference was attended by 
approximately one hundred and 
eighty delegates and specially invited 
labor representatives and educators. 
The delegates manifested a keen in- 
terest in the proceedings and many 
took part in the discussions, often 
evincing a knowledge of the topics 
which reflected previous thought and 
attention. Among those present, be- 
sides the credentialed delegates from 
different labor unions, were the fol- 


lowing who were invited to partici- 
pate: 

Milton C. Potter, superintendent 
of schools, Milwaukee; George P. 
Hambrecht, state director vocational 
education, Madison; M. S. Dudgeon, 


Milwaukee public librarian; Miss 
Edith White, Mrs. Lola Hughes, 
Miss Josephine Maloney, state nor- 
mal school teachers; Dr. R. S. Cooley, 
director Milwaukee Continuation 
School; Miss Adelaide Ayer, director 
teacher training, State Normal 
School; Lloyd M. Crosgrave, assist- 
ant secretary Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America; F. G. Stecker, 
secretary-treasurer American Federa- 
tion of Teachers; A. J. Muste, 
Brookwood Labor college, Prof. 
Harold Groves, University of Wis- 
consin, instructor Madison Labor 
College; Miss Lillian Herstein, Chi- 
cago; Raymond McCrory, instructor 
in economics, West Division High 
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School, Milwaukee; D. L. Dough- 
erty, principal Kosciusko Pre-voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee; John Cal- 
lahan, Wisconsin state superintend- 
ent of schools; Frank E. Baker, pres- 
ident State Normal School, Milwau- 
kee; Jos. P. Brown, supervisor civil- 
ian rehabilitation, Madison; Walter 
Simon, supervisor apprenticeship di- 
vision, Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion; Dr. John R. Commons, depart- 
ment of economics, University of 
Wisconsin; Glenn Frank, president 
University of Wisconsin. 

Following are the titles of the 
principal topics discussed, which 
brought a number of related subjects 
to the attention of the conference: 
“History and Problems of Educa- 
tion,” “How Public Libraries Sup- 
plement All Education,” “The Right 
Start in Education,” “The Modern 
Elementary School,” ‘The Junior 
High School,” “Training Teachers 
for the New Education,” ‘What 
High School Opportunity Means,” 
“Giving the Country Child a Square 
Deal,” “The Money Value of Edu- 
cation,” “Part Time Education,” 
“Reclamation by Rehabilitation,” 
“Apprenticeship an Indispensable 
Branch of Education,” ‘Workers’ 
Education,” “The University’s Serv- 
ice to the State.” 

A cursory review of the confer- 
ence brings to mind some of the more 
salient viewpoints of what and how 
the modern school ought to teach. 
Perhaps it will be found difficult 
from this brief synopsis to compre- 
hend fully the effect of the proposals 
and suggestions brought to the atten- 
tion of and discussed by the confer- 
ence. A perusal of the proceedings 
is recommended for a more thorough 
study. Space will not permit of any 
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elaboration here of either the dis- 
courses or discussions. The interest 
of the conference did not center on 
any one subject. A chord sympho- 
nious with the oft-expressed ideals 
of the American labor movement 
was struck immediately upon the in- 
troduction of Milton C. Potter, su- 
perintendent of schools of Milwau- 
kee, who delivered the address of 
welcome, and followed with a pictur- 
ization of the condition in which the 
workers of America found them- 
selves in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century and of their heroic 
efforts for opportunity to secure a 
place of recognition. “In the hun- 


dred years war against illiteracy,” 
he said, “labor has led the van.” 
“Workers’ Education” naturally 
received a good share of attention. 
There was apparent an immediate 


keen interest, the discussion being led 
by Lloyd M. Crosgrave, assistant 
secretary, Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America. He explained the 
value of labor colleges, the benefits 
resulting to many thousands of work- 
ers and how these classes may be es- 
tablished. The discussion brought 
out the finer distinction between the 
workers’ college and what is known 
as adult education, the workers’ col- 
lege having a particular function not 
embraced in the scope of other forms 
of education, particularly that of pre- 
paring workers for service to the 
labor movement. 

The presiding officer acknowl- 
edged the courteous and valuable 
services of the public library staff not 
only in affording all necessary books 
suitable for every use in workers’ ed- 
ucation, but in providing classrooms, 
in extending library service by main- 
taining a book shelf during the ses- 
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sions of the central body and accom- 
modating local unions in the same 
manner. It is urged that the services 
of our libraries everywhere be made 
greater use of. Miss Edith White, 
Milwaukee Normal School, who pre- 
sided at the Friday afternoon session, 
stated that her group is representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Teachers, affliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, “because 
we believe in the aims of the Ameri- 
can labor movement and wish to co- 
operate with its members in promot- 
ing these aims.” 

Giving the child the right start in 
education and making social living 
an important part in school experi- 
ence, where children may learn to co- 
operate with others and be naturally 
helpful to common needs, is a pri- 
mary requirement, the discussions 
disclosed, beginning in the kinder- 
garten. Under the titles ““The Mod- 
ern Elementary School,” and “Train- 
ing Teachers for the New Educa- 
tion,” the newer way of teaching and 
training teachers for the modern 
method were explained: That edu- 
cation is not a matter of formal in- 
struction for merely a few years, 
but a process of a lifetime; that it 
is not enough to send children to 
school, but it matters much what is 
done with them while there; the dif- 
ference between the conventional, or 
traditional, and the democratic, or 
new, methods; that the old way had 
for its aim the storing of knowledge 
for future use, while the objective of 
the new school is the child as the 
starting point and purposes to encour- 
age him to initiative and thought; 
that to rush through a short course 
is neither conducive to developing the 
best of teachers nor to affording the 
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child the best chance to develop. 
The platoon, or work-study-play, 
plan, having received previous atten- 
tion in labor meetings, the expres- 
sions voiced were decidedly unfavor- 
able to the plan. Dr. John R. Com- 
mons, explained how men are trained 
for the labor movement and how 
this training is proceeding by the 
“dig-it-up” method instead of the 
cramming process of old. 

In connection with the conference 
the officers of the State Federation 
of Labor arranged a mass meeting at 
the Continuation School auditorium, 
at which Glenn Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, spoke 
to a capacity house on the problems 
of labor and education. 

Summing up, What has been ac- 
complished by labor’s two-day edu- 


cational conference? No resolutions 
were passed; no instructions were 


given. What results are evident? 
What advantages have been gained? 
No one knows. We can measure the 
value of these sessions only as we 
make use of the information gleaned 
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from a free exchange of ideas. We 
may say that we have gone to school 
for two days to study the value of 
education. We are still engaged in 
“digging up” the data which will en- 
able us to suit the educational needs 
of every minor and every adult. 

It is with hope that we look for- 
ward to a fuller realization of the 
value of, and the greater interest in, 
all forms of education; that the av- 
erage school life of our children will 
be increased; that education will be 
more generally recognized as a proc- 
ess to be continued through life; that 
labor committees on education will be 
created in all communities; that every 
city central body will establish, under 
its control, at least one labor college; 
that any prevailing recognition of 
social caste for preferential advance- 
ment will be rapidly wiped out, and 
that more equal opportunity will be 
afforded throughout the realm of 
learning, tending toward the building 
of a superior citizenry and insuring 
a permanent democracy. 


Joy enough there is surely 

In the beauty of any rose; 

In the breath of a violet stealing 

On the first Spring wind that blows; 
In the gold of the moon’s path, broken 
By the leap of a troubled sea; 

In the song of a thrush, dawn-woken 
And wild with love’s ecstacy. 


Wonder enough there is surely 


In the frail, green spear of the grass; 
In a glimpse of the far world’s reeling 
O’er their paths of light, as they pass; 
In the dream in a child’s eyes waking 
As the soul’s birth-pangs begin ;— 
These are His pathways making 

To the Kingdom of Heaven within. 


Maeve CAvANAGH MacDow.ELt. 





THE SPORTSMANSHIP BROTHERHOOD 


MATTHEW WOLL 


President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 


HE Sportsmanship Brotherhood 
has for its object “To foster 
and spread the spirit of sports- 
manship throughout the world.” 

The code of honor of the sports- 
man is that— 

He keep the rules. 

He keep faith with his comrade, 
play the game for his side. 

He keep himself fit. 

He keep his temper. 

He keep from hitting a man when 
he is down. 

He keep his pride under in victory. 

He keep a stout heart in defeat, 
accepted with good grace. 

He keep a sound soul and a clean 
mind in a healthy body. 

There is in this ideal that same 
high appeal that gives the knight of 
the age of chivalry a timeless grip 
upon the imagination. Men yearn 
to look beyond the facts of daily liv- 
ing and to get the verities of the 
spirit that constitute character. The 
trinity expressed in the coordination 
of a sound soul, clean mind and 
healthy body, typifies a harmony in 
living that comes through a fully 
rounded development. 

That the ideal of the organization 
makes an appeal to men of all walks 
of life is evident in the list of spon- 
sors: 


Matthew Woll is president of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, E. K. 
Hall, chairman of the Football Rules 
Committee; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Company; Col. 
Henry Breckinridge, president of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion; Murray Hulbert, president of 
the Amateur Athletic Union; Louis 
E. Stoddard, president of the Ameri- 
can Polo Association; Hugh Frayne, 
general organizer, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Devereux Milburn, 
John H. Finley, Marshall Field, 
Preston Davie, C. C. Goodrich, John 
P. Bodwitch, Charles Sumner Bird, 
Jr., Dr. A. W. Rowe, Ambrose D. 
Henry, H. H. Chamberlain, D. Basil 
O’Connor. The secretary is Cap- 
tain Percy R. Creed. 

Sports and games have within the 
last generation ceased to be a mere 
luxury or recreation and have be- 
come a vital part of the national life 
of all progressive democracies. They 
are as necessary to the child for char- 
acter building—‘‘A sound soul and 
a clean mind in a healthy body”—as 
books or bread. For the adult sports 
or games in one way or another pro- 
vide an antidote to the strain and 
stress of existence and without them 
life would be intolerable. Sports 
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and games are essentially the most 
democratic things in the world. In 
the exercise of them all artificial dis- 
tinctions are side-tracked. Masks 
are cast aside. The real man, wo- 
man, or child emerges under the clash 
of the ordeal entailed by a keen 
struggle—a clash which includes the 
spectator as well as the player when 
excitement was high. The spirit of 
sportsmanship is the spirit of democ- 
racy at its best, the spirit of fair play, 
good fellowship, ordered freedom 
within accepted rules. 

Democracy—A word about de- 
mocracy. It is the fashion for public 
men the world over to talk compla- 
cently about democracy. But if they 
know anything of history they must 
be aware that democracy has always 
broken down under the ignorance and 
selfishness of man. It has broken 
down because the spirit of democ- 
racy, the spirit of fair play, was lack- 
ing and the letter alone remained. 
The problem is not “to make the 
world safe for democracy” but to 
make democracy safe for itself. 
“The world”—that is to say human 
nature—is all right if democracy 
treats it right. Human nature pas- 
sionately craves for fair play, but it 
has never so far had a fair share of 
this blessing. The task then is to 
mobilize public opinion behind fair 
play. And this can be done through 
the medium of sports and games. 
All that is required is the leadership 
and influence of the men who are con- 
cerned to promote national moral 
and international good will. No new 
machinery! No large expenditure! 
Only the personal efforts and influ- 
ence of men of good will in all na- 
tions working together in a practical 
concerted endeavor. 
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The peace and harmony of the 
world, the quality of citizenship and 
the future of democracy are in the 
hands of those who control and 
mould the teaching and character of 
the children of today. In the spirit 
of sportsmanship lies the best hope 
for the well-being and happiness of 
mankind. 

The Sportsmanship Brotherhood 
calls the men of good will in every 
country to the mission of fostering 
and spreading the spirit of sports- 
manship throughout the world. 

America Leads—We in America 
are apt to claim that we are in the 
van of democratic progress. We 
certainly ought to be considering the 
ideals of the men who founded the 
great American Republic and the 
traditions that we have inherited 
from them. Now we must not for- 
get the advantage which we should 
enjoy over old countries shackled in 
the past by encrusted traditions and 
now in some cases thrown violently 
into the melting pot. We certainly, 
therefore, ought to be in the van of 
democratic progress. But what are 
we doing at the present moment to 
contribute to the harmony of the 
world, to the happiness and well-be- 
ing of the peoples apart from the 
material things which carry within 
them the seeds of discord and de- 
struction? Of what spiritual benefit 
are our wealth and prosperity to the 
world? For what precise democratic 
spiritual ideal do we stand? The 
Brotherhood of Man? Perhaps, 
but what are we doing exactly, to 
promote it? Have we evolved an 
ideal of comradeship and good will 
which is a living reality to ourselves 
and which other nations—the ordi- 
nary people who have neither the 
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time nor the inclination to try to un- 
derstand the politicians and diplo- 
mats—can grasp and bring to reali- 
zation in cooperation with us? Have 
we today the medium which can leap 
over national frontiers and age-long 
prejudices to establish the link which 
is to draw our fellow creatures in 
other countries into the brotherhood 
of good will and of understanding 
forbearance of each other’s peculiari- 
ties, differing circumstances, and diffi- 
culties? In the sports and games and 
the spirit born of and through them 
I think, that we have. If any man 
knows a better, a more democratic, 
a more practical medium, let him pro- 
duce it. If not, let us line up behind 
the Sportsmanship Brotherhood and 
hold out the hand of friendship and 
good will to other lands. Let our 
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adventurous youth, throwing itself 
with enthusiasm into this peaceful 
crusade, set sail for foreign lands 
bearing as its credentials of introduc- 
tion the banner of American Sports- 
manship. And let the workers play 
their full part in this honorable cru- 
sade. As a first practical step we 
must take stock of our existing ath- 
letic capacities and of the contacts 
which can be thereby established with 
our fellow men overseas. Given the 
will to this adventure which should 
thrill the imagination of every red- 
blooded young man, ways and means 
can soon be found to bring it to fru- 
ition. Thus will the workers play a 
worthy part in establishing the claim 
of their great country to be in the 
forefront of democratic progress. I 
know that they will not fail. 


LUZERNE COUNTY SAFETY MOVEMENT 
R. J. WiLuiaMs 


Safety Engineer 


in one of the shops in Erie, Pa., 

I was asked by the superintend- 

ent of the plant to go with others to 
represent the company at a meeting 
which was to be held for the purpose 
of organizing a safety council. The 
movement then was just starting. The 
National Safety Council, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, had just begun 
to be heard of and were sending out 
circulars and starting a safety service 
to employers who joined the council. 
I soon became so interested in the 
safety feature of industry that I be- 
gan to read everything I could get 


er in 1912, while employed 


hold of on the subject, and it wasn’t 
long before I was considered by my 
friends a “bug” on safety. 

To me safety is the greatest work 
that any man can be engaged in, for 
what is more worthy than the saving 
of life and suffering among the work- 
ers. I worked in many shops at all 
descriptions of work for the sake of 
experience before devoting my entire 
time to safety, and believe that every 
worker can, through a system of 
safety education, be made a safe 
worker. It is with that thought in 
mind that I feel called upon to place 
my ideas and views upon safety be- 
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fore the workers themselves, and 
show them that by a concerted effort 
we can reduce accidents, improve our 
own conditions and save money for 
both ourselves and our employers. 

The National Safety Council is 
composed of shop executives and they 
preach safety to the employers. I 
propose that we form a national in- 
dustrial safety council, composed of 
workers, and educate from our side 
of the question so that we and our 
brothers may all come to realize that 
saftey is worth while. 

The National Safety Council is 
doing a wonderful work and I believe 
will cooperate with us when the 
proper time comes. They are work- 
ing with the employers; I propose to 
work with the employees. 

Realizing that the subject of safety 
must be placed before the workers 
from their own side, I began to look 
for a means of placing the subject be- 
fore them, and after trying several 
other ways have found our present 
method the most satisfactory. 

After several months of intensive 
effort and many nights of preaching 
safety and days of just talking it, the 
Building Trades Council of Wilkes- 
Barre and vicinity authorized the 
creation of a special department to 
be known as the educational safety 
department, with W. F. Barber, the 
secretary of the council, and myself 
in charge. This department has sent 
out letters showing statistics of the ac- 
cidents in the building trades, and 
also is maintaining a file of all codes 
of the State Department of Labor 
and Industry, and will at all times be 
ready to cooperate with the workers 
to help see that the codes as pre- 
scribed by the Department of Labor 
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and Industry in the building craft for 
the safety of the workers are lived up 
to. To accomplish this properly we 
must get real cooperation upon the 
part of the workers. The State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, 
through the secretary and his depart- 
ment heads, has already shown us 
the real spirit of cooperation that 
means success for any movement. 

It was found after a few weeks 
that the work of the educational 
safety department was going to be 
hampered in getting safety before 
the workers that were not organized 
and we felt that it was necessary to 
get safety to all workers. After talk- 
ing it over with shop executives and 
leading .business men of the city, as 
well as with the claim department 
manager of the traction company and 
the president of the auto club, it was 
decided to organize the Industrial 
Safety Council of Wyoming Valley. 
A meeting was held the latter part of 
December, at which officers for the 
advisory council of the safety council 
were elected. W. F. Barber, the sec- 
retary of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, was elected secretary of the safety 
council, and among the directors are 
the president of the Building Trades 
Council, a president of a local of the 
United Mine Workers, and a general 
organizer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Another meeting is 
to be held to plan and lay out the 
program of activities, and shop meet- 
ings are being planned through the 
cooperation of plant executives. The 
workers are interested and are boost- 
ing safety. The fee for membership 
in the Industrial Safety Council will 
be one dollar per year, and the 
money will go toward the expense of 
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safety film hire, halls for meetings, 
demonstrations, etc., and the estab- 
lishment of a bureau to keep con- 
tinually before the worker what safety 
is. This bureau will send out a 
monthly bulletin on “First Aid” and 
other features of safety work. 

It has taken real hard work to get 
where we are and we have much 
hard work still ahead of us, but we 
know that we are accomplishing some 
good for the cause and have prevent- 
ed some accidents. 

The Industrial Safety Council is 
organized ‘“‘to help a needy brother” 
by preventing accidents and not “for 
individual interest.” 

The organization of the safety 
council will when completed be as 
two separate bodies, namely, the ad- 
visory council, composed of shop 
executives (above foremen), business 


men, representatives of the different 
clubs, etc., and the real active body, 
which will be composed of the work- 


ers. Committees will be appointed 
to act as the “safety committee” in 
each shop and arrange for the shop 
meetings, etc. At least one member 
from each shop will act as the repre- 
sentative of the active body of the 
safety council in meetings which will 
be held monthly with the advisory 
council. This should get worker and 
employer in closer touch and produce 
a mutual feeling of interest in safety. 
Meetings will be held to which fam- 
ilies of the workers will be invited 
and films showing safety methods, 
etc., shown, as well as having speak- 
ers of prominence on the subject to 
drive home the thought that safety is 
for all. Special attention will be given 
to safety for children, for the chil- 
dren of today must be the safe work- 
ers of tomorrow. 
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Between the educational safety de- 
partment of the Building Trades 
Council and the Industrial Safety 
Council we hope to make this terri- 
tory one of the safest in the country. 

Both the writer and W. F. Barber 
will be glad to lend every assistance 
possible in getting this work started in 
other fields, and if it is necessary we 
shall be glad to come to you and help 
“put it over.” We ask all who are 
interested in safety for the worker to 
feel free in writing us at any time, at 
Room 469, Simon Long Building, or 
care of the Building Trades Council 
of Wilkes-Barre, at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. We have considerable data that 
will be useful and have had the ut- 
most cooperation of the insurance 
companies and our State Department 
of Labor and Industry. 

That creed of unionism applies to 
safety methods in your work as well 
as in the local to which you belong. 
Are you a real member of your local 
or just a “card man.” If you are neg- 
lecting to warn a brother when you 
see him taking chances then you are 
violating the creed of your local in 
that you are not “helping a needy 
brother,” for surely a brother who is 
neglecting to practice safety, needs 
your help and suggestion. 

A union man who does not prac- 
tice safety is a detriment to his own 
local, for he may cause the injury of 
several members of the local through 
his carelessness, thereby entailing the 
payment of sick benefits from the 
treasury, which costs, we might say, 
every member money. 

You owe it to your family, your 
country and your state to practice 
safety. 
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CHAIR is a small thing but it 
may mean a great deal to the 
person who sits on it all day at 

work. It may mean backaches and 
sore muscles, even injuries to health. 
Or it may mean that you can turn 
your strength into better work and 
still not be so tired at night. 

An athlete training for a five-mile 
run does not wear the heaviest shoes 
he can find. He does not bend his 
back when he runs and fling his arms 
about. He wears the lightest possi- 
ble clothes and learns from the 
trainer how to put all his strength 
into running without wasting a bit. 
Without slackening his speed, he 
learns to save himself, otherwise he 
would drop dead at the end of the 
race. He may run for miles, day 
after day, and instead of wearing 
himself out he gets stronger and 
runs faster. But he could not do this 
if he went at it in the wrong way. 

Like the runner, the worker, to do 
his best, must go at it the right way. 
He must use his strength to the best 
advantage and still save himself. 
And he can not do this unless he 
knows how. That is why the New 
York Department of Labor has pub- 
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A Review—N. Y. Bulletin in 
Posture 


MarGARET SCATTERGOOD 





lished “Special Bulletin No. 141.” 
This bulletin tells how the chair you 
sit on and the way you sit can save 
your strength and make it easier to 
do your best work and still not be so 
tired at night. It gives several im- 
portant things: 


. The right way to sit 

. The right place for your chair 

. The best kind of back and seat 

. Other helps 

. Resting by changing your posi- 
tion 


The Right Sitting Position 


A straight back does not get tired. 
It is when you have to bend over and 
lean or stretch to reach your work 
that you wear yourself out. You 
waste your strength. Your back 
should be perfectly straight from 
hips to shoulders, and when you lean 
forward you should bend from the 
hips, not the waist. Then your 
strength goes into your work and you 
save yourself at the same time. 


Where Your Chair Should Be 


Your chair should not be too high 
above your work. If it is, you are 
always leaning down and if it is too 
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low you have to stretch up. So your 
chair must be the right height. But 
a chair that is right for you may be 
wrong for some one taller or shorter, 
so it should be adjustable, easily 
raised or lowered to fit anyone. Also 
your chair must not be too far away 
from your work or too near, or too 
much on one side. You must be able 
to reach your work without bending 
and stretching. 


The Right Back and Seat 


Backs get tired easily and need a 
support. But you often find that the 
back of your chair is not where you 
want it. Then there is something 
the matter with your chair. The 
small of your back is where you most 
need support, a brace that you can 
lean back to quickly and rest a min- 
ute. So the chair back should be 
about six and one-half inches above 
the seat and it should be adjustable 
to fit everyone. Chair seats, too, 
make a difference. They should not 
be too large or too small, they should 
be hollowed out a little to fit the 
body, and the front about one-half 
inch higher than the back. 


Other Helps 


How can you find a place for your 
knees if the top of your table is a 
foot thick? You can not. Your 
table top should not be more than 
two inches thick, and if it is high 
from the floor, you need a foot rest, 
for you cannot sit straight with 
twisted knees, and ankles curled 
around your chair. Another thing 
that makes a difference is the way 
your chair is made. The back and 
seat should be made of wood, well 
smoothed and rounded, because wood 
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is not hot in summer and cold in 
winter like iron. The rest of the 
chair should be of iron, so as to be 
strong and a little springy. 


Changing from Sitting to Standing 


Even if your chair is perfect, sit- 
ting all day is very tiresome. And 
standing all day would be just as bad. 
The best way is 
to change from 
sitting to stand- 
ing and back to 
sitting again 
once in a while. 
This rests you 
and gives you a 
chance to use 
different mus- 
cles so that your 
strength keeps 
coming beck instead of being en- 
tirely used up. Often this can be 
arranged even when it seems impos- 
sible. A table high enough to work 
on when standing and a chair to fit, 
which can easily be pushed away, will 
give you a chance to change. And 
changing like this will save an enor- 
mous amount of strength. 

The runner turns his strength into 
speed without wearing himself out. 
He does it by using his strength in 
the best way. He may have to work 
hard to learn this, but it is worth 
while. Union members have some 
say about the things they work with. 
The employer may have to be con- 
vinced that you need new chairs, but 
if he is the right sort he will want to 
get them, for your interest is his. 
It may take a little time to get used 
to the right sitting position so that 
you will save your strength while 
doing better work, but it is worth 
while. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


I. F. T. U., AMSTERDAM 


The Balkan Conference of the I. 
F. T. U.—Much interest is being 
taken in the Balkan Conference of 
the I. F. T. U., to be held at 
Sofia (Bulgaria) on April 9 and 10 
next. This conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Un- 
ions comes at an opportune moment. 
After the numerous wars and politi- 
cal upheavals which set in in the Bal- 
kans even before 1914 and which did 
not cease with the close of the Great 
War, the position can now be over- 
looked somewhat easier than has been 
the case for a long time. The con- 
ditions as they are now do not reflect 
favorably upon the present state of 
affairs. All the Balkan states and es- 
pecially the workers’ organizations 
in that part of Europe have discov- 
ered what it means to be morally iso- 
lated from Western Europe (the dif- 
ference in language plays a promi- 
nent part), and have in addition real- 
ized what great endeavors are needed 
to remove false conceptions in re- 
spect of local ideas and tendencies. 
On the one hand it was possible to fa- 
cilitate and accelerate more or less 
the difficult progress of social devel- 
opment by practical experience from 
the West and to effect changes bear- 
ing directly on the general situation 
of these countries. This may be in 
itself an important step in the right 


direction. In this connection the in- 
fluence of international social legis- 
lation may be cited. This is of greater 
importance in the Balkans than it is 
in Western Europe for many of the 
rights which have been acquired there 
are still being striven for in the back- 
ward countries. Though the seed 
sown is of the right quality, it does 
not always bear fruit, thanks to the 
efforts of the authorities, who leave 
no stone unturned to retard the 
growth. Moreover, the workers are 
often enough not yet ripe for the 
practical work in the field of politi- 
cal and trade union activity. The 
Communists availing themselves of 
the prevailing discord, to commence 
their own agitations, have endeavored 


‘to accentuate the general confusion. 


Considering the prevailing circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that they 
have met with some success. 

With the return to somewhat more 
normal conditions after a long period 
of indifference, a natural result of the 
numerous disappointments which the 
workers suffered at the hands of the 
extremists on both sides—the time 
for practical work has returned. The 
object of the Balkan conference is to 
lay the foundations for this work and 
to furnish the necessary international 
support to the whole movement in 
the Balkans. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


N 1921, at its Convention held in 
Dallas, Texas, the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and 

Paperhangers of America proposed 
an amendment to its constitution 
which was later ratified by the mem- 
bership and incorporated in the con- 
stitution. This amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


“Where there is a difference 
between the wage scale of two 
cities, all members employed 
upon a job done in one of the 
two cities by an employer from 
the other (whether sent from 
the city in which the employer’s 
place of business is situated or 
hired in the city where the work 
is done) shall receive the higher 
of the two wage scales.” 


A further rule provided that upon 
any job done by an outside employer, 
at least 50 per cent of the employees 
working on such job shall be hired 
from the locality in which it is be- 
ing performed. 

This clause of the painters’ con- 
stitution has received judicial atten- 
tion and construction upon at least 
four occasions. The first case was 
that of the New Jersey Painting 
Company v. Local 26, reported in 
122 Atlantic, 622. 

An injunction had been issued to 
enjoin a strike to enforce this sec- 
tion of the painters’ constitution. 
The conclusion reached by Vice- 
Chancellor Backes, of the Chancery 
Court, was that the strike was for an 
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unlawful purpose. In supporting his 
opinion, it is said that the union may 
not discriminate against employers 
upon the illusory grounds that the 
employer is not local to the place of 
work, as such discrimination would 
be in unfair restraint of trade, in- 
imical to the public welfare, and in 
violation of public policy, and an at- 
tempt of the union to impose its will 
by the coersive means of a strike 
would be an unwarranted and un- 
lawful exercise of the power of might. 

According to Vice-Chancellor 
Backes, the effect of this amendment 
would be practically to bar a foreign 
contractor from successfully compet- 
ing with a local one and would de- 
stroy fair and honest competition. 
Calling attention to Article 4, Section 
2, of the United States Constitution, 
which provides that the citizens of 
each State are entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of the citizens 
in several States, he claims that the 
union was seeking to do, in effect, 
what the States are forbidden to do. 

In another case, J. I. Hass, Inc., v. 
Local Union 17, a case arising in 
Connecticut and reported in 300 Fed- 
eral, 894, the view taken by the Court 
of Chancery of New Jersey was ap- 
proved. In this case, the court said 
that the acts of the union showed 
that the effect of the provision in the 
painters’ constitution in question is to 
make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for an outside contractor to compete 
with a local contractor where the rate 
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of wages is more favorable to the 
workmen in the contractor’s home 
territory than at the place where the 
work is to be done; all of this to the 
injury to the outside contractor and 
to the public of the place where the 
work is to be done. The court held 
that no illegitimate interest of the 
union would be furthered by the op- 
eration of this rule, as it was clearly 
designed for the sole purpose of ex- 
cluding outside competition. And 
again, the court held that the Hass 
Company was entitled to an injunc- 
tion enjoining the union from en- 
forcing this provision of its constitu- 
tion. 

About the same time this second 
mentioned decision was handed down, 
the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals rendered its decision in the 
case of the New Jersey Painting 
Company v. Local 26, which had 
been appealed from the Chancery 
Court. The decision of Vice-Chan- 
cellor Backes was overruled, and it 
was held that the provision in the 
constitution was not illegal and did 
not create an unfair discrimination or 
unfair restraint of trade. The court 
held that the prime object of the rule 
was to set a standard of wages and 
that no cause was shown for injunc- 
tive relief. The argument followed 
by the Vice-Chancellor in the New 
Jersey case was criticized as being 
unsound, both legally and economic- 
ally, as in the last analysis; the prime 
object of the rule was to establish a 
standard of wages. It was further 
held that Article 4, Section 2, of the 
Constitution of the United States is 
not applicable to private contracts, 
but is directed against state action 
only. The court said that the law 
gave the union members a right to 
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sell its labor to whom they pleased, 
when and under such conditions as 
they may fix, individually and in 
combination. It was further said that 
if they may make rules passed in 
good faith, providing for what they 
deem to be an economic advantage to 
themselves, and if in the enforcement 
of such rules, they violate no law, the 
courts ought not and cannot legally 
enjoin them from such concerted ac- 
tion, simply because such action may 
affect some employers. The decree 
of the Court of Chancery was re- 
versed and the bill of complaint was 
ordered dismissed. 

The most recent case upon this sec- 
tion of the painters’ constitution is 
that of Barker Painting Company v. 
Local 734, decided by the United 
States District Court for the District 
of New Jersey on April 19, 1926, 


and as yet unreported. 

In this case the Barker Painting 
Company, with its main office in New 
York City, was engaged in the paint- 
ing industry and had accepted and 
executed contracts in many localities 
throughout the eastern part of the 


United States. Local 734 of the 
painters’ union is located in Somer- 
ville, New Jersey, and vicinity. Mem- 
bers of this local union were receiv- 
ing wages at the Somerville rate and 
were informed by the local officers 
that their continued work at that rate 
constituted a violation of the union’s 
rules. The members of Local 734 
made demand for the New York 
rate, and upon being refused with- 
drew from the job until a temporary 
injunction against them was obtained, 
which resulted in the resumption of 
work upon the contract. At the time 
the contract for this job was made, 
the painters’ scale in Somerville was 
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$8.00 per day and the New York 
scale was $10.50. 

United States District Judge Run- 
yon quoted generously from the opin- 
ion rendered by the Court of Errors 
and Appeals of New York in over- 
ruling the decision of Vice-Chancel- 
lor Backes in the New Jersey Paint- 
ing Company case and quotes it with 
approval. 

In reviewing this opinion, counsel 
for the Barker Painting Company 
contended that in the present case 
now under discussion the combina- 
tion constituted the offense com- 
plained of; that while each individ- 
ual member of the union had a right 
to stop work, yet the concerted ac- 
tion seeking the same advantage for 
the same cause, and producing the 
same effect, constituted of itself an 
offense, in that such combination 
takes the situation out of the do- 
main of the privilege which is each 
man’s inalienable right, and into the 
domain of relative rights wherein the 
employer, the workers, and the pub- 
lic are parties. 

Commenting on this, the court said 
that the trend of modern economic 
usage, both as practiced and as given 
consideration in the courts, is increas- 
ingly against regarding combinations 
among laborers as unlawful per se, 
but narrows its condemnation to 
those combinations which are formed 
for the purpose of affecting an un- 
lawful object, or the doing of a dis- 
tinct injury to one against whom the 
activities of the combination may be 
directed. 

Assuming that the combination was 
not unlawful per se, attention was di- 
rected to the objects of the present 
combination and the method adopted 
in putting such objects into practice. 
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Recognizing that there were divers 
objects sought by organizations of 
labor, it was stated that the least of 
these was not that one which dealt 
with wages. By itself, the court said, 
the quest for increased wages is a 
lawful object, and if in the present 
case there appears that which is un- 
lawful, it is to be found either in the 
residential feature of the constitu- 
tional amendment, or in the methods 
adopted in the attainment of the ob- 
ject, or in the effect which such at- 
tainment has produced. 

As regards the residential feature, 
it was noted that the rule applied 
with equal force and effect to every- 
body, regardless of state residence, 
who is similarly situated and frees 
itself of the charge of effecting an 
unlawful discrimination. 

It was held that it could hardly be 
urged as a general proposition that 
the matter of residence is not one 
germane to the question of wages. 
A contractor doing business in a 
small town pays his workers the union 
wage established for that vicinity, 
and when he moves his business and 
establishes it in a large city he ex- 
pects altered conditions and pays the 
identical staff of workers the larger 
rate of the metropolis. The natural 
effect was held only to equalize wages 
of all workers employed under the 
conditions set out under the constitu- 
tional provision and the object and 
effect of it is lawful as is also the 
foundation laid and the means relied 
on for its enforcement. 

Relying in a large measure upon 
the decision of the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals in the case of 
the New Jersey Painting Company v. 
Local 26, it was decided that in this 
case the union and its members have 
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acted within their legal rights and 
the injunction heretofore granted 
should be dissolved. 

In the foregoing we have seen that 
a lower court of New Jersey has held 
this provision of the painters’ consti- 
tution to be illegal, which view was 
followed by a Federal Court in Con- 
necticut; prior, however, to the re- 
versal of the New Jersey lower court 
by the New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals. We now have another 
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Federal Court deciding the same 
question, and with the decisions of 
all three other courts before it, and 
holding that the provision under con- 
sideration is legal. In view of this, 
may we not be justified in believing 
that no further attacks upon this pro- 
vision of the painters’ constitution 
will be made in our courts and that 
its legality has now firmly been es- 


tablished. 


LEGISLATION 


American Federation of Labor Legislative Committee. 


SIDE from the retirement bill 
A for government employees no 


other legislation of a remedial 
nature is expected at this session of 
Congress. Through the influence of 
the administration the maximum an- 
nuity for government employees pro- 
vided for in the retirement bill was 
reduced from $1,200 to $1,000 by the 
House. The Senate, however, passed 
the Stanfield bill, which provides for 
a maximum annuity of $1,200 and 
also for optional retirement. Both 
bills were then sent to conference. 
No decision had been made when this 
was written. 

The railroad labor bill which pro- 
vides a peaceful way of adjusting dif- 
ferences between railroad employees 
and the railroad officials passed both 
Houses. 

The evidence given at the hearing 
before the World War Veterans 
Legislation Committee on the bond- 
ing of those having charge of insane 
former service men has created the 


impression that the same influences 
are opposed to the workmen’s com- 
pensation bill. This has changed the 
attitude of a number of members of 
Congress who refuse to favor the 
turning over of disabled workmen to 
the tender mercies of the same people 
who exploited disabled veterans. 
Out of the coal hearings which 
have been in progress several weeks 
has come a bill sponsored by Senator 
Copeland and favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. It would author- 
ize the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of Commerce to establish 
and operate a fact-finding bureau to 
collect all possible data relating to 
the production, distribution and sale 
of coal. The President would be au- 
thorized to employ officers or existing 
agencies of conciliation to mediate 
disputes in the coal industry and 
when necessary to urge the miners 
and operators to submit to voluntary 
arbitration. If this should fail the 
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President would be empowered to 
create an emergency coal board to re- 
port within thirty days whether or 
not he believes the public was likely 
to be deprived of an adequate supply 
of fuel or whether interstate ship- 
ment of fuel was about to be seriously 
interrupted. In the event the emerg- 
ency board would decide that inter- 
state shipment would be seriously 
interrupted the President would be 
authorized to proclaim the existence 
of an emergency threatening to im- 
pair the health, safety and welfare 
of the people. This emergency would 
give the President power to declare 
a national emergency to exist in the 
production, transportation and dis- 
tribution of fuel. Provisions are also 


made for the appointment of a Fed- 
eral fuel distributor, declaration of 
car service priorities and to prevent 


the sale of fuel at unreasonably high 
prices. All bills considered by the 
committees of both Houses were op- 
posed by the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
and the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Hearings were held on Represen- 
tative Rathbone’s bill to establish a 
Division of Safety in the Department 
of Labor with similar functions to 
those performed by the Bureau of 
Mines. Representatives of the A. 
F. of L. appeared and urged its pas- 
sage. The American Federation of 
Labor in 1912 and at various con- 
ventions since endorsed such a Safety 
Division in the Department of Labor. 

Bills providing for conscription 
and governmental reorganization are 
not likely to be heard of this session. 
The same can be said of the proposed 
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Garrett-Wadsworth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

The maternity and infancy bill 
which passed the House provides for 
a two-year extension of the appro- 
priations authorized by the law. The 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor reported the bill authorizing 
its extension for only one year. The 
American Federation of Labor is en- 
deavoring to defeat this amendment 
and secure the approval of the bill as 
passed by the House. 

It is definitely settled that there 
will be no motion picture censorship 
legislation this session. The Com- 
mittee on Education reported ad- 
versely the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Upshaw of Georgia, which 
would provide for a Federal censor- 
ship of motion pictures. Represen- 
tatives of the American Federation 
of Labor opposed the bill. 

The Lankford blue law bill is rest- 
ing peacefully in the hands of a Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which held a 
number of hearings. If enacted into 
law it would prohibit all amusements 
in the District on Sunday as well as 
renting of any place for commercial 
purposes. The sponsors of the bill 
intended if it became a law to make it 
a model bill for presentation in all 
state legislatures and municipal city 
councils. The oppositio:. to such re- 
striction is so great that there is no 
danger of the bill passing. 

The bill providing for workmen’s 
compensation for longshoremen was 
favorably reported to the House and 
we have been advised that a favorable 
report will also be made by the Ju- 
diciary Committee to the Senate. 
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The Tragedy of Waste, By STUART 
CiiAsE. 296 p. Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau Series. 1926. 
50 cents. 


Stuart Chase is a member of La- 
bor Bureau, Inc., and a certified 
public accountant. Mr. May 
has been an instructor of classes 
in workers’ education and is co- 
author of “The Control of 
W ages.’’—EDIToR. 


Utopias are seldom built of steel 


and stone by Union labor. They 
are the songs of imaginative ideal- 
ists. Therein lies the secret of their 
strength and weakness. They hyp- 
notize us into the wholesome adven- 
ture of glimpsing our confused and 
transient ideas about the social or- 
der in the outline of an inspiring, if 
shadowy, whole. But, at the same 
time, they leave us vaguely uncom- 
fortable as to the security of the 
structure upon which we are asked 
to rest. Not even the sturdiest 
rivets of logic can compensate for 
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the fact that they bind together 
dreams instead of girders. 

The Tragedy of Waste deserves 
the ungrudging applause of an audi- 
ence that has waited too long for 
smaller and more substantial Uto- 
pias. Its author manages to pitch 
its theme to the lyric note of the 
flute, while he works out the har- 
mony in a homely but soothing obli- 
gato on the Burrough’s Adding 
Machine. His book is a gratifying 
demonstration of what may result 
when a poet and a certified public 
accountant happen to live together 
in one atonomy. 

Mr. David Friday has given to 
the first chapter of his ‘Profits, 
Wages and Prices” the ironic title 
of “The Curse of Peace.” In this 
chapter he raises the question of why, 
during the War period, while wast- 
ing fifteen billions of dollars a year 
upon war supplies, and with millions 
(Stuart Chase says 38 per cent) of 
our available man-power in the army 
or supplying its needs, the United 
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States was able to enjoy a higher 
standard of living than it could 
maintain when this waste of workers 
and products had ceased. Stuart 
Chase writes his book in answer to 
that question. He thinks that we 
are efficient in pursuing the wasteful 
end of war, but that under the rou- 
tine incentives of peace—at the very 
time when efficiency might be trans- 
lated into better conditions of life— 
we fall into a slovenly ineptitude that 
robs us of the chance of progress. 

As a nation we have some 40,- 
000,000 workers “gainfully em- 
ployed.” We have developed power 
resources that yield 150,000,000 
horsepower, the equivalent of the la- 
bor of 3,000,000,000 hardworking 
slaves, or 30 for every man, woman, 
and child of our population. We have 
natural resources of incredible rich- 
ness, and the heritage of effective 
techniques for making use of them. 
And yet the national income in 1920 
(with a deduction for savings) even 
if it had been distributed evenly, 
would have fallen 5 per cent short of 
yielding the $1,700, which was neces- 
sary to maintain a family at the mini- 
mum standard of health and decency 
in the larger cities of the United 
States. This is the Tragedy of 
Waste. 

But what are the specific wastes 
which are imputed to our economic 
order, and how are they to be meas- 
ured objectively? Mr. Chase deé- 
fines four main channels of waste: 
“Of the 40,000,000 workers, how 
many are furnishing harmful or un- 
necessary goods and services; how 
many are furnishing nothing at all; 
how many are taking more time than 
the job requires because the job has 
not been organized in line with the 
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technical art of doing it right—and 
what is the ratio of such excess to 
the standard time? Of the total 
man-power available, what propor- 
tion is drained off in these three 
main channels? Of the total raw 
material wrung from the crust of 
the planet, what proportion would 
better have been left alone?” 

The entire book is devoted to the 
task of giving specific body to these 
four categories of waste, and of de- 
vising methods for weighing them 
in objective terms of physical weight 
and man-power lost. There is no 
doubt but that the operation is a 
delicate one, and critics readily may 
find soft places into which lances of 
dissent may be thrust. Mr. Chase 
aids them by pointing out many such 
spots himself. To this reviewer, it 
seems that he has done an exception- 
ally honest, imaginative, and cour- 
ageous piece of work. What can be 
measured, he has attempted to meas- 
ure. What cannot be measured, he 
has attempted to show why it can- 
not be measured. He has performed 
an invaluable service in bringing to- 
gether, from widely scattered sources, 
materials assembled by other schol- 
ars, which throw light upon the 
several phases of the larger prob- 
lem which he is investigating. And 
he displays great ingenuity in piecing 
them together to obtain significant 
results. 

A statement of some of his con- 
clusions as to the prevalence of 
waste in modern industry would en- 
liven this review and, perhaps, 
startle seekers after sensationalism 
into reading his work. No such 
statement will be given here. The 
care with which Mr. Chase has 
pointed out the sources of the mate- 
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rials upon which his conclusions are 
based, appraised their validity or 
uncertainty, and demonstrated their 
significance to the thread of his ar- 
gument, precludes the glib recital of 
them in the limited space of this re- 
view. 

However, any review would fail 
in its duty if it did not point out the 
peculiar relevance of the book to the 
programs of organized workers. 
With a modesty rare in builders of 
Utopias, Mr. Chase has contented 
himself with the definition and meas- 
urement of present wastes, and with 
the visualizing of the possibility of 
eliminating them. He does not 


claim to have found the lamp that 
will produce the magic result at a 
rub. The materials which he assem- 
bles, and the ends which he cham- 
pions, should prove of major impor- 


tance to organized workers seeking 
to forward the programs for which 
they stand. 

Those who fight on old territory, 
at the very best stand to win battle- 
scarred ground. Stuart Chase offers 
to workers a new battle line, if they 
have but the imagination to seize it. 
For those who wish a _ thorough- 
going reorganization of our eco- 
nomic system, he offers some of the 
most plausible and cogent reasons 
ever advanced for its desirability. 
For those who prefer what Mr. Wal- 
ton H. Hamilton has termed the 
“Way of Patches and Gallant Songs” 
he presents a chart of the rents which 
are most in need of mending, and 
the enthusiasm born of a fresh ap- 
proach to carry them through their 
task. 

A speech by William Green, “Unions 


Reduce Industrial Waste,” analyzes this 
problem from the angle of the waste in- 
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wolved in industrial controversy. (May 
be obtained in pamphlet form from the 
American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 
in the New Industrial 
By J. A. Hobson. 
169 p. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer Co. 1925. $1.75. Re- 
viewed by Dorothy Sells. 


Incentives 


Order. 


J. A. Hobson is an outstanding 
English economist of the new 
school. Miss Sells is a teacher 
of labor economics at Bryn 
Mawr College.-—Epi1rTor. 


This book by Mr. Hobson is 
peculiarly significant at the moment 
due to the great general strike across 
the Atlantic, which not only shakes 
the foundations of the old industrial 
order, but which in all probability 
will mark an epoch in the history of 
industrialism. Naturally enough 
the present upheaval embodies both 
the movements of labor termed by 
Mr. Hobson “the most radical chal- 
lenge to the established industrial 
order,” namely, the insistence on a 
higher standard of living and direct 
participation in the conduct of in- 
dustry. 

Beginning with a characterization 
of the old order based upon profit 
as its motive and competition as its 
method, the author proceeds to ex- 
amine the objections put forth to the 
new order in industry, which he de- 
scribes as a mixture of state social- 
ism, syndicalism, guild socialism and 
voluntary co-operation. He then 
traces back to the motives and incen- 
tives animating our industrial organi- 
zation, and enquires as to what de- 
gree private profit operates eco- 
nomically and to what extent more 
social motives might be developed. 
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Mr. Hobson’s analysis of the fac- 
tors at work leads to nationalization 
of certain essential industries such as 
coal, the railways, electric genera- 
tion and supply, and perhaps to 
banking and insurance as a working 
basis for the new order. The acid 
test of such a policy, he says, hangs 
upon the power of the state as owner 
to offer sufficient incentives in the 
form of wages to the workers, and 
to set aside adequate funds for re- 
placement and improvement without 
charging excessive prices to con- 
sumers. In his opinion success de- 
pends upon bringing into action the 
incentives necessary to increase and 
improve production. This, in its 


turn, involves primarily a more equa] 
distribution of wealth resulting in a 
better balance between spending and 
saving, and ultimately in the elimina- 


tion of violent business fluctuations. 

To accomplish this requires more 
“brains in industry,” less specula- 
tion in financing industry, improved 
educational methods to bring out 
special socially useful abilities, and 
some form of “true profit sharing.” 
That the appeal to the motive of so- 
cial service alone will ever prove ef- 
fective, the author does not believe. 
He holds, rather, that efficiency can 
be obtained and maintained through 
appeal to the workshop spirit ex- 
pressed in industrial representative 
government. In other words, just 
as autocracy in political life has 
failed, so has autocracy in industrial 
government. 

Representation in industry must 
be on the basis of function and 
should be applied to small groups. 
The test of its success depends upon 
the satisfaction it affords each 
group—certainty of good wages and 
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conditions of work for employees, 
efficiency and productivity for man- 
agement. The consumer, also, must 
have a share in the government, but 
his part may take the form of a veto 
rather than that of a positive direc- 
tive force. 

Mr. Hobson advocates a national 
industrial council with certain regu- 
lative and administrative powers to 
act as a co-ordinating body in the 
new industrial order. But, he speci- 
fies, Parliament must always remain 
the final power in industrial as well 
as in other fields. 

The writer of “Incentives in the 
New Industrial Order” takes men 
as he finds them, and looks to no de- 
velopment of the spirit by which 
men’s motives will gradually change 
from selfish gain to true service to 
society. In this respect the book 
proves disappointing for believers 
in the spiritual as well as the bio- 
logical evolution of mankind. Mr. 
Hobson does say, however, that the 
rate and extent to which new methods 
may be used in industry depend upon 
the education of the mass of men. 
On the whole, this book serves as a 
good antidote for the uncontrolled 
idealism which fails to take account 
of the actualities of our existing eco- 
nomic organization. 


The Philosophy of Labour. By C. 
Delisle Burns. 124 p. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
1925. $1.40. Reviewed by 
Spencer Miller, Jr. 


As is most fitting, this volume by 
an English philosopher with rich in- 
dustrial experience is reviewed by 
Spencer Miller, Jr., who brings to 
the administrative leadership for 
workers’ education vigor and culture 
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of mind and heart and an abiding 
faith in the educational possibilities 
in industrial experience.—EDITOR. 


Nearly ten years ago Delisle 
Burns, the English philosopher and 
writer, published in England a vol- 
ume entitled ‘““Greek Ideals,’’ which 
became at once one of the most dis- 
tinguished and sympathetic interpre- 
tations of the famous Fifth Century 
of Greek life and thought. It be- 
came, as well, a guide for all those 
who sought to weave something of 
the Greek spirit into English life of 
our own time. Subsequently he wrote 
a number of books — “Political 
Ideals,” ““The Morality of Nations,” 
“The Principles of - Revolution,” 


“Government and Industry,” ‘““White- 
hall,” and more recently, “A Short 
History of International Discourse.” 


In all of his books, he has displayed 
a finely disciplined mind and an un- 
usual brilliance in simple and direct 
exposition. 

It is with this broad scholarship, 
this insight as a social philosopher, 
but above all his contacts with his 
friends among railwaymen, miners, 
cotton spinners and post office work- 
ers, as well as his experience as an 
extension lecturer and researcher in 
labor problems, that.he has ap- 
proached the task of setting forth 
within the space of these one hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages the 
philosophy of Labor. At a time 
when the greatest strike in British 
history has focused the attention of 
the world on England, it is of the 
greatest significance to have a scholar 
and a humanist of the temper of 
Delisle Burns set forth the attitude 
of mind that arises from the experi- 
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ences of manual workers, and is the 
basis of their aims and hopes. 

The Labor Movement stands as 
one of the imponderable facts of our 
own time; it cannot be denied. It is 
not only an institution by which men 
live but through which the manual 
worker is expressing his hopes of a 
better world. “The Titan Labour, 
who built the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion in his sleep, is half awakened. 
He stirs in his sleep like the sons of 
Earth, and he may yet learn in his 
strength not to destroy but to build 
more nobly.” 

Foremost among the aspirations 
of Labor is freedom—freedom not 
as an expression of an isolated in- 
dividualism but as a social interac- 
tion. When men are demanding so 
loudly more freedom from the bur- 
den of laws and social control, it is 
well to reflect on the words of this 
philosopher that “freedom is essen- 
tially social: for the antisocial ability 
to do as I like irrespective of its 
effect upon you is not freedom at all, 
not even my freedom.” 

The workers’ point of view im- 
plies four things in the estimation of 
the author. First, the sense of free 
play in labor, the physical and mus- 
cular exercise of work. Second, the 
social necessity and value of work 
which is done for the community. 
Third, the sense of companionship 
in toil. Finally, the recognition that 
manual work in essence is mental; 
and that all work is, like society it- 
self, a co-operative enterprise. If 
there is this common ground in men- 
tal and manual activity, there is the 
utmost reason for the co-operative 
service of the intellectuals as critics 
and interpreters of the Labor Move- 
ment, says Burns. 
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With these viewpoints made clear 
the author proceeds to consider such 
problems as the Standard of Life in 
a workers’ world. In such a world 
neither poverty nor riches would 
abound. “Not the abnegation of 
greater wealth but the fuller use of 
wealth” would enable the workers to 
express themselves according to their 
desires. His chapter on Riches 
which is written with a masterful 
perspective ends with these words: 
“Civilization does not consist of 
possessions or powers, but of subtlety 
and vigour of body and mind; and 
this may be had with few or many 
possessions. The free mind uses 
wealth or neglects it with equal 
ease.” 

The economic obstacles to free- 
dom are, as he shows, degrading 
poverty, riches wrongly distributed, 
and industry conducted on an exclu- 
sively profit-making motive. The 
interest of the workers in surmount- 
ing these obstacles is an interest in 
the whole community and cannot be 
a class interest; “it aims at the re- 
lease and development of all the hu- 
man forces which contribute to the 
life of the whole.” 

In his two chapters on Patriotism 
and International Life, he moves 
with a sure foot over familiar 
ground, making more clear each 
subject that he touches. Service is 
to be the watchword of those who 
live within the nation as well as the 
standard of relationship between the 
nations. As the force behind the 
building of the new civilization is in- 
ternational, he insists on the recogni- 
tion by every nation of the genius 
and special culture of every other 
nation, whether large or small. 
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In his concluding chapter on Re- 
form and Revolution the author turns 
to those processes by which the good 
life can be assured to the largest 
number of persons in the community. 
The transformation is to be wrought 
by asserting an ideal for the world 
and by devising a method for its 
accomplishment. Reform, therefore, 
he concludes, “should lead towards 
great changes such as would, if they 
were sudden, be regarded as revolu- 
tionary.” 

No one can close these pages of 
philosophic insight without a better 
understanding of the attitude of the 
manual worker, and of his aspira- 
tions for a better world. To all 
those who wish to understand the 
significance of the Labor Movement 
as a great constructive force in our 
democratic age this book by Delisle 
Burns can be recommended. 


How to Understand Philosophy, by 
A. E. BAKER. George H. Do- 
ran Co. New York. $1.25. 
Reviewed by Edward C. Linde- 
man. 

Mr. Baker is an English philoso- 
pher of note. Mr. Lindeman 
is a teacher of classes in work- 
ers’ education. EDITOR. 


If philosophy could change its 
name, I feel sure it would have many 
more friends. If, for example, we 
might be allowed to call philosophy 
either common sense or love of wis- 
dom, how much more at home we'd 
all feel in its presence! For, after 
all, everybody who thinks at all about 
the whys and wherefores of life is 
a philosopher whether he knows it 
or not. The trouble has been that 
professors in colleges and univer- 
sities have made something mysteri- 
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ous out of philosophic thinking, and 
consequently most of us have pre- 
ferred to go to the movies or read 
tabloid newspapers rather than be 
bored by words and ideas which 
meant nothing to our lives. But, all 
of this is being changed. The profes- 
sors are beginning to crawl forth 
from their academic hiding-places; 
they want to be understood. In fact, 
their hunger to be understood is al- 
most pathetic, for at last it is begin- 
ning to dawn upon them that lectur- 
ing and writing books for college 
students is a poor method for enliven- 
ing philosophy. They, like Socrates 
of ancient Greece, are longing for 
those free and exciting discussions 
which take place spontaneously on 
street corners. Result: the professors 
and authors are writing books about 
philosophy which they hope will be 
read and enjoyed by the busy layman 
who has ceased to study for the pur- 
pose of winning a degree but who 
nevertheless wants earnestly to be 
intelligent. 

How to Understand Philosophy is 
a book of this type. It tells the 
reader a little about Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle; provides a running 
summary of the kind of thinking that 
went on during the days of the early 
Christian church, during the Middle 
Ages, and through the periods known 
as the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion; and it touches the high spots of 
modern thought up to and including 
William James and Bergson. All of 
this is achieved within the compass of 
two hundred and twenty-five pages of 
approximately two hundred words 
each. The book can be read in one 
long evening. Besides, each chapter 
is followed by a brief but well-chosen 
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list of references for the student who 
wishes to go further and deeper. In 
short, the plan of the book is ex- 
cellent, and the style—although never 
brilliant—is even and smooth. 

Does this volume reach its pur- 
pose? In other words, is the func- 
tion of leading others to understand 
philosophy adequately performed? 
Answer: in some respects it has ac- 
complished this end admirably and 
completely. Its nearest competitor— 
A History of Philosophy by Webb in 
the Home University Library—is 
much more difficult to read and will 
not fit so readily into the needs of 
persons without philosophical train- 
ing. In other directions How to 
Understand Philosophy fails griev- 
ously. Our author, Mr. Baker, fre- 
quently forgets that his function is to 
help readers to understand what phi- 
losophers have thought and said; in 
these lapses he, unconsciously per- 
haps, slips in little interpretations 
which contain his biases. (See, for 
example, his reference to the League 
of Nations, p. 95, and to science, p. 
110.) Unless the reader is alert, he 
may be misled by these personal and 
question-begging pleadings. 

One also has the feeling that phi- 
losophy will have a better chance to 
grow in the minds and lives of busy 
folks if it is introduced practically 
rather than historically. Philosophy 
will never be really understood by the 
layman until he learns how to pro- 
ceed from his actual situations and 
problems—not from the words of 
thinkers of other times. One last 
friendly criticism: the reader of this 
volume will be impressed with the 
fact that philosophy is greatly con- 
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cerned over the idea of God. Natu- 
rally, this is true, since the idea of 
God is one of the so-called ultimate 
problems which every thinker con- 
fronts sooner or later. But, the idea 
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of God is not the essence of philioso- 
phy; it may be the center of Mr. 
Baker’s philosophy, but by giving it 
so much weight selectively it seems to 
be the circumference also. 


CurrRENT Book Notes 


Dependent America. By William C. 
Redfield. 268 p. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1926. $2.50. 
A study of the economic basis of 
our international relations by a 
former Secretary of Commerce. 


The Origin of the Next War. By 
John Bakeless. 296 p. The Vik- 
ing Press. 1926. $2.50. A dis- 
passionate discussion of the danger 
spots and tensions in the modern 
world, by the author of “Economic 
Causes of Modern War.” 


Education and the Good Life. By 
Bertrand Russell. 319 p. Boni 
and Liveright. 1926, $2.50. In 
which the famous English philoso- 
pher writes a practical book, fac- 
ing immediate problems, for par- 
ents and educators. Discusses the 
theory and aim of modern educa- 
tion, the education of character, 
and the education of the intellect. 


The Greatest Story in the World. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. 247 p. 
D. Appleton Company. 1926. 
$1.75. This is the third and last 
volume in a series which outlines 
the story of civilization. The De- 
velopment of the Modern World 
begins with the end of the fifteenth 
century and extends to the opening 
of the War. An absorbing and 
colorful interpretation of history; 
simply and definitely stated. 


The Secret of High Wages. By 
Bertram Austin and W. Francis 
Lloyd. 124 p. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1926. $1.25. This 
book, by two English industrial 
engineers, was written as a result 
of a visit to the United States late 
in 1925, during which they en- 
deavored to investigate the secret 
of our industrial prosperity. 


The Advancing South. By Edwin 


Mims. 316 p. Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 1926. $3.00. A 
study of social and economic 


changes in the Southern States. 


The Decline of the West. By Oswald 
Spengler. 443p. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1926. $6.00. A provocative phi- 
losophy of the history of Western 
culture. 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By 
John and Barbara Hammond. 292 
p. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1926. $2.75. A story of the In- 
dustrial Revolution that is alive 
from end to end; traces social con- 
sequences up to our own day. 


Why We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings. By George A. Dorsey. 512 
p. Harper Brothers. 1925. $3.50. 
Sinclair Lewis says, “As a layman 
with vast curiosity about life, but 
with no scientific knowledge, I find 
that Dorsey answers better than 
any one else all my questions.” 





WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 


WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


OMEN have always worked, but it is a compara- 

tively recent development for them to receive 

definite compensation in return. 

The census of 1920 reports 8,346,796 women 

15 years of age and over engaged in gainful oc- 

cupations. Of these, 1,920,281, or 23 per cent, 

are married, and 6,426,515, or 77 per cent, are re- 

ported as single, divorced, widowed or undesig- 

nated as to marital relations. 

Why do they work? For practically the same 

reasons that men work. Work is the creative activ- 
ity of human beings by which they earn a livelihood. That women’s work 
is not the casual temporary employment that tradition has painted is 
proven by the intensive study of bread-winning women in four selected 
cities (Passaic, Jacksonville, Butte, Wilkes-Barre) made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. The Bureau used a definition 
of bread winning which included those women who supplemented the 
family income by taking boarders, and found that 38,446, or 38 per cent 
of the entire female population of these four cities over 14 years of age, 
were gainfully employed. Of these, 11,985, or 31.2 per cent, are working 
in their own homes; 26,418, or 68.7 per cent, work outside their own 
homes; 20,045, or §2.1 per cent, in factories, stores, and offices, and 6,371, 
or 16.6 per cent, in domestic service. 

The majority of these women were 25 years or over. More than 
21,000, or $5 per cent, were or had been married, of whom 61 per cent 
were living with wage-earning husbands; nearly 53 per cent were mothers; 
40 per cent had children under 5 years of age. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the total number of wage-earning women 
were in families having no men wage earners and 21 per cent were the 
sole bread winners of the family. Of the single bread-winning women 
approximately two-fifths were living independently. 

The vacant chair puts a responsibility upon many a woman’s shoulders. 
There is rent to pay, food to buy, children to rear. She must earn the 
money. 
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Wage-earning women have all yearnings for the fullness of life that 
are common to humanity. 


She wants a home where she can possess her soul and have those 
pleasures that come only from creating a center of life expressive of her 
inner self. 








She wants time and funds for leisure for that recreation that comes 
through contact with the forces of nature. It alone brings calm and faith 
for the problems of life. 





She wants provisions for the emergencies of life so she may be free 
to do the day’s work and make decisions unafraid for the welfare of those 
for whom she works. 


She wants opportunity for self-development—opportunity to lift mind 
and soul to higher levels of life with a confidence that means growth. 
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The organized labor movement brings to women the agency through 
which they have a constructive part in the organized industrial world in 
which the majority must earn their bread. The organized labor move- 
ment enables her to give industry the benefit of those qualities of good 
housekeeping that the poet writers of Proverbs put into his beautiful picture 
of the virtuous woman. The organized labor movement affords opportu- 
nity and equity and makes possible the injunction: 


“Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own work praise her 
in the gates.” } 


Autobiographical Notes 


Rules for Flowers 
A very little flower said: 
“T’d like so much to sing 
A tune that popped into my head. 
Oh, may I, Spring?” 


But Spring said sternly: “Not at all. 
You're far too new and far toe small. 

Sing just the tunes you’re taught to sing. 
That’s much the more respectful thing. 


The folks who made the old tunes knew 
A very great deal more than you. 
Don’t let tunes pop into your head!” 
“Oh, no’m, I won’t,” the small flower 
said. 
Me 
Would you rather be a garden 
All in straight rows, 
Or weeds outside? You'd rather be 
A garden, I suppose. 





Not me! 

I’d rather be 

The weeds that walk about 
Without ; 

Their loveliness a braggart shout. 


A Pruned Tree 


They cut me and they prune me, 
They make me what they crave 
I was a little garden tree 
But now I’m but a grave 


Where dwells a ghostly garden tree. 
And all its dreams have moulded, too. 
They thought a tree just ought to be 
The sort of tree they told it to! 
Mary Carotyn Davies 
In The Commonweal. 
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into the El Dorado field and are being accorded 
the support of the Central Labor Union and 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union 


John J. Gleason—One hundred and thirty- 
four deaths occurred for which we spent 
$34,950. State of employment is good and im- 
proving. We have 70,000 members. 


Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association 


C. C. Coulter—A new local union was organ- 
ized at New Braunfels, Texas. Funeral benefits 
amounting to $600 were paid. No improvement 
in state of employment, wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions remaining practically the same. 


The Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ 
Association 


Jos. L. Fortune—State of employment is 
good. Two deaths occurred for which we spent 
$200. We have eleven local unions with a 
total membership of 421. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—Although the state of 
employment is fair, it is not improving. Our 
Vallejo local union obtained an increase of $2.00 
a week for the women employed in the mangle 
department of the laundries. An effort is 
being made to organize the employees of the 


steam laundries in New York City and 
Chicago. 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 


Union 


A. D. Yoder—State of employment is fair 
and improving. Fourteen deaths occurred for 
which we spent $1,900. Local unions were 
formed in Florida and in Oregon. We have 
273 local unions with a total membership of 
18,000. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—E. J. Moran: 

A local union of colored hod carriers was 
organized; cooks and waiters and meat cutters 
and butcher workers are organizing. The oil 
and gas field workers are extending their union 


Affiliated Crafts. Contrary to state labor laws, 
laundries are working twelve hours a day. 
Employment in the building trades is good and 
prospects for future work look bright. There 
is little unemployment here at this time. 

Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

No steps are taken to promote the yellow- 
dog contract. Women workers are organized 
into what is called the Federated Trades. 
Work in the building trades is improving. 

Pine Bluff —W. E. Green: 

The Chamber of Commerce has an “Open- 
Shop” Bureau. The results, however, are not 
very satisfactory, as the members of the Cham- 
ber are always kicking against assessments for 
its maintenance. The usual union efforts are 
used against it with reasonable results. The 
only active manufacturing concern opposing 
“convict-made” goods is the West-Nelson 
Manufacturing Company. There is no organi- 
zation among women workers, athough there 
is a field for them in the garment factories. 
Employment is rather slack at this time. 

Pine Bluff—A. W. Lehmann: 

The Cotton Belt Railroad has a yellow-dog 
contract but it is not pushing it very much. 
State of employment is fair. 


CALIFORNIA 


Jamestown.—James Giambruno: 

Very few women employed in this vicinity, 
so there is really no field for organization 
among them. State of employment is im- 
proving. 

Marysville—C. E. Rynearson: 

Members of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Light Company’s company union were dis- 
charged for taking a paper around to get 
signers to ask for a raise. We are putting on 
a drive against the convict-made goods in the 
Central Labor Council and are having good 
success. Women laundry workers are 100 per 
cent organized. Employment is normal for this 
time of the year. There is, however, a great 
deal of fruit and we will be short women fruit 
pickers for about three months. 
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Always acts the same 


way in the oven 


How the “Kitchen-test’’ eliminates more 
than half the cause of all baking failures 
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—every woman will 
use only Kitchen- 
tested flour. It is the 
only way you can be 
sure every sack will 
always act the same 
way in your oven. 


Why Not Now? 


GOLD 


Kitchen-tested 


ALF of baking success depends upon the way 
a flour acts in the oven. 


For a brand of flour may not always act the same 
way in baking. Not because it is bad. But simply 
because a flour—although the same chemically— 
may still often differ in baking results. 


So a miller has one sure way of knowing how each 
sack of his flour will act for you. By “Kitchen-test- 


ing” it. By baking with it first himself. 


This is the “Kitchen-test” we give to Gold Medal 
Flour. In our own kitchen we test samples from 
each batch by baking with them. 


Each sample must bake out in the same perfect way 
as every other sample. And before any flour can 
leave the mill it must meet this rigid test. 


This means that every sack will act exactly the same 
way in your oven. 


And this is why 2 million women use Gold Medal 
Flour regularly. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEDAL FLOUR 
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THOMAS E. MURRAY, INC. 


Designing and Constructing Engineers and Architects 
55 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 








Stockton—Don F. Stewart: 

Meat cutters recently organized 100 per cent 
and prospects for them look bright. Open shop 
conditions have existed for the last twelve 
years but much activity is being shown by the 
unionists at present. Kate Richards O’Hare 
lectured here and created a great deal of in- 
terest, resulting in the Central Labor Council 
preparing to conduct a campaign against 
prison-made goods The only organization with 
any considerable number of women members is 
the cooks and waiters Many are idle at pres- 
ent, but canneries now opening will relieve the 
situation greatly. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

The C. F. & I. Steel Works is a non-union 
shop concern. Although there has been no drive 
against prison-made goods, I believe we could 
secure the cooperation of manufacturers. 
Women are organized in the garment trades 
and some in the restaurants. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—W. H. Woverton: 

State of employment is good at present and 
outlook for future is very bright. No indica- 
tions of any sort that a non-union shop drive 
is even contemplated. 


IDAHO 


Boise—I. W. Wright: 

There is no move to establish the non-union 
shop here and has not been for several years. 
Fruit packing and picking are our seasonal 
industries. The Oregon Short Line of the 
Union Pacific Railway promoted a sort of yel- 
low-dog contract and was almost successful in 
disrupting the local of railway and steamship 
clerks. 

Pocatello—J. A. Hoggan: 

We have no non-union shops and no yellow- 
dog contracts. Manufacturers are opposing the 
sale of prison-made goods. I believe women 
workers could be organized in the clerical 
field. State of employment is moderately fair. 
Beet and tomato growing are our seasonal 


industries. 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago —Edward Hammond: 
The Chicago Federation of Labor is erecting 
a radio station to be in operation around May 


15. The Yellow Cab Company has an applica- 
tion for employment that is practically a yel- 
low-dog contract. 

Granite City—Robt. Lyons: 

A non-union shop drive has been started by 
the Manufacturers’ Association with the aid of 
the Chamber of Commerce, their first effort 
being to disrupt the local painters’ organiza- 
tion. Women are organized in the leather 
trades. A local union of cooks, waiters and 
Waitresses was organized. Painters are on 
strike here. 

Lincoln—R. E. Dickson: 

Some of the paint contractors have been 
running on the non-union shop plan for two or 
three years following the disagreement with the 
painters’ local here. It is said that members 
of the mine workers’ local union have pur- 
chased $100 bonds in the Brewerton Coal Com- 
pany, paying for same by having 15 per cent 
of their wages withheld. All women eligible 
for organization are organized in this locality. 
There is some unemployment. 


INDIANA 


South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

After strike the plasterers returned to work 
signing an agreement for two years at the old 
rate of $1.50 per hour, with double pay for 
overtime. Lathers have signed up with all but 
one contractor, with an increase of 25 cents, 
now making their pay $1.50 an hour. The 
contracting firm failing to sign up happens 
to have no work in town at present, but in other 
cities. Sheet metal workers are still on strike— 
one shop has signed up. 


IOWA 


Council Bluff —E. J. Miller: 

Our business men are all for union labor 
and cooperate with us in every way. We will 
broadcast a radio program May 29. All men 
are employed. There is no organization of 
women here yet. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Employment is bad and no special effort is 
being made to reduce unemployment. Women 
are organized in the printing trades and res- 
taurants. Women in the laundries are willing 


to organize, but are kept back by poverty and 
fear. 

Fort Dodge.—J. E. Stansbury: 

About 30 per cent of the men are working. 
There is no drive to establish the non-union 
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Snowadrift is fresh! 


It takes a truly air-tight can to keep 
a shortening fresh—so, of course, 
Snowdrift is packed in an air-tight can. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 




















shop and no steps are being taken to foster the 
yellow-dog contract. 

Marshalltown.—H. E. Brush: 

The foreign contractor working on our 
school house is employing non-union labor. 
No factories here that have to compete with 
prison-made goods. Beauty parlors are begin- 
ning to recognize the necessity of ogranizing. 
Unemployment is decreasing, being absorbed 
by the farm demand. Factory and city em- 
ployment are gaining. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed. E. Rock: 

Labor here is unemployed only in a few 
places, wages below standard, with rents and 
cost of living high. Business is at a standstill 
and money hard to get. 

Kansas City—Chas. R. Nuzum: 

There is some talk of the non-union shop 
plan being tried on the building industry, but 
the building trades unions are successfully com- 
batting such propaganda. Most of the rail- 
roads here have yellow-dog contracts for their 
mechanical departments. Employment is below 


normal. Work in the building trades is picking 
up. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—J. V. Poag: 

Indications are that the miners desire to or- 
ganize again. Employment is bad here and 
consequently all work is done at reduced prices. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles—J. M. Theall: 

The building trades are taking steps to com- 
bat the non-union shop plan here. Women 
workers are organized in the culinary local 
unions. Employment is normal; we have no 
seasonal industries. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Middlesboro—Will S. Anderson: 

There is no definite move to establish the 
non-union shop in this district. Women in the 
shoe industry are organized. Building trades 
are very busy; shoe shops are running on part 
time only. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids——Edward A. Kasten: 

There is an effort among furniture manufac- 
turers and building contractors to establish the 
non-union shop against carpenters and paint- 
ers’ organizations. The usual organization 
propaganda and tactics are being used to com- 
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Millions of miles of wire 
are required every year 
by the Bell System. 


Cena 





Trainloads of conduit are 
required daily to put 


wires safely underground. 
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can understand 
-the worlds biggest industrial buying job 


UYING telephone poles 

by the million, or wire 
by the millions of miles, gets 
down to the same simple terms 
as pode in a winter’s supply 
of apples. 

Western Electric buys or 
makes’ substantially every- 
thing in supplies or equipment 
used by the Bell Telephone 
System. The collective buy- 
ing of these materials, largely 
standardized, brings about 
substantial economies for 
buyer and seller alike. 

In Western Electric those 
charged with the _ responsi- 


western Ee 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


bility of buying, by practicing 
scientific methods, by antici- 
pating requirements, by know- 
ing when and how to buy are 
lessening the effect of the in- 
crease in cost of most of the 
telephone plant materials. 
Thus are the economies of 
mass purchasing 
like those of mass 
production, repre- 
senting millions of 
dollars annually, 
passed through the 
Bell System to the 
American public. 
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bat it. Previous attempts to organize women 
wage earners have failed. Work in the build- 


ing trades is good. 
MINNESOTA 


Faribault-—F. N. Morgan: 

General conditions are fair for this time of 
the year. All factories are running full time. 
Employment in building trades is fair. Two 
fair-sized buildings are going up; likewise a 
number of houses. All local workers are em- 
ployed and unions are holding special meetings. 
Some work has been done among the firemen 
and oilers with encouraging results. A mass 
meeting was held with Secretary G. W. Law- 
son, of the State Federation of Labor, and 
Father Harrington, of St. Paul Seminary, as 
speakers. 

St. Cloud.—Jos. N. Huss: 

Because efforts of the union failed to secure 
time and a half for bookbinders on overtime, 
they quit the union. Women are organized in 
the railroad offices under Maintenance of Way 
unions. State of employment is fair. When 
unemployment comes, the city tries to help by 
letting out city work to be done. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—Joe Schneider: 

Contractors are trying to force the non-union 
shop here, but the unions are combating it by 
propaganda. Quite a bit of convict-made goods 
is being sold by the merchants in this city. 
There is no sentiment among women to or- 
ganize. A large labor organization with over 
a hundred members has been started. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira—Harry B. Martin: 

The plumbers and steam fitters have reached 
an agreement with the contractors whereby they 
receive an increase of 50 cents a day, making 
their scale $9.50 a day. Starting April 1, the 
Erie Railroad shops will begin operating on a 
five-day week. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—George J. Barrett: 

The Paisley coal interests posted a notice in 
their mines in the Panhandle district that in the 
future all work would be non-union and at the 
1917 scale, but we have no fear that it will be 
put across and all union men are :lping. The 
Hickman Coal Cmpany has had the yellow-dog 
contract for some time. Industries are working 
on less than half time. Many men are out of 
work. 

East Liverpool.—B. F. Gibbons: 

Women retail clerks are partly organized. 
Employment is fair, except among common 
labor. 
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Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

There are a few union men in the shops here, 
but the most of them work out of town, as these 
shops are all interlocked. Union labeled goods 
are demanded by union men. A drive is on to 
get new women members into the retail clerks. 
Employment is at a low ebb. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

No prison-made goods are being sold in 
Hamilton at this time and we have the full 
cooperation of the merchants on this matter. 
Some women are members of the Typographi- 
cal Union and of the Retail Clerks. The state 
of employment is fair, speaking generally, with 
the building crafts all busy. It is expected that 
read work will open up shortly. 

Mt. Vernon—S. R. Barton: 

Employment is very slack at this time. Indi- 
cations are that merchants would cooperate 
with organized labor in opposing the sale of 
convict-made goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Arnold.—Peter Haser: 

An effort is being made by a large operator 
to establish the 1917 scale and with this in 
view the mines have closed down. It is impos- 
posible to get in touch with manufacturers here 
on the subject of convict-made goods, as they 
are all non-union and no organized man can 
get near them. I believe women employed in 
restaurants could be organized. Tin mills 
are working on about half-time schedule. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

A local union of automobile mechanics, un- 
der the International Association of Machinists, 
was organized. 

San Antonio.—C., N. Idar: 

At a meeting of delegates attending the 
Texas State Federation of Labor Convention, 
I presided over a meeting and assisted in the 
formation of a state council of culinary 
workers. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

Boilermakers, machinists and asbestos work- 
ers opposed and refused to take part in Amer- 
ican plan shop committee meetings at Norfolk 
Navy Yard and which are now in full opera- 
tion. The Central Labor Union is making ef- 
forts to have union-made goods placed with 
our merchants. There is no organization 
among women workers here. Work in the con- 
tract shops at Norfolk and Government Navy 
Yards is dull. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont.—Joe R. Diggs: 


Coal operators are using extensively the non- 
union shop plan. We are making efforts through 
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One hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 

Since the dawn of civilization, 
mankind had sought means of 
communicating over distances 
which unaided human speech 
could not bridge. Drums, signal 
fires, swift runners, the pony ex- 
press, and finally the electric 
telegraph were means to get 
the message through. It re- 
mained for the telephone to 
convey a speaker’s words and 


tones over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!” exclaimed 
the Emperor of Brazil before a 
group of scientists at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition, as he heard 
and understood .the voice of 
Alexander Graham Bell, demon- 
strating the new invention. 

Today, after a brief half-cen- 
tury, the telephonelinesof the Bell 
System have become the nerves 
of the nation. The telephone 
connects citizen with citizen, 
city with city, state with state 
for the peace and prosperity 
of all. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 


TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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our Central Body to combat the sale of convict- 
made goods. Formerly women were organized 
in the retail clerks, culinary workers and laun- 
dries but their locals are now defunct and no 
efforts are being made to restore them. Efforts 
are being made to organize the bakers. 


WISCONSIN 


Ashland—J. M. O’Brien: 

Employment is slack, as the spring work has 
not yet started. No drive is on here for the 
non-union shop. Women employed as clerks 
and in tailoring shops are organized. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs——Martin J. Sturman: 

Condition of employment in Rock Springs and 
vicinity remains about the same. Men of all 
trades are looking for work. The Central 
Coal and Coke Company again laid off 52 
miners; the Wyoming Coal Company also re- 
duced its working force. These lay-offs were 
due to mechanical loaders shipped in from 
Germany and which can load 700 or 800 tons 
of coal in eight hours. Only 11 men are em- 
ployed to a loader. 


CANADA 


Kitchener —Frank Wieck: 

Efforts are being made to organize the rub- 
ber workers, both in tire industry and boot 
making. We have a local of women garment 
workers, 


Quebec —Frank Griffard: 

Every indication is that it is possible to se- 
cure cooperation of manufacturers against con- 
vict-made goods. There are 3,000 dressmak- 
ers here who are not organized. Women wage 
earners in the needle trades and fur and cloak 
industries are partly organized. 


Winnipeg —Charles Ryan: 

The non-union shop drive of five years’ 
standing has about run its course. Women 
are organized in the garment trades. The city 
grants relief to the unemployed for about six 
months each year. Two hundred and twenty- 
seven men will receive increases of 134 cents 
an hour and 6% cents an hour starting May 1 
under an agreement between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and the Amalgamated 
Association. 








Official Headquarters of the 





seriwtacon sis HAMILTON HOTEL 


Special Rates to Members and Representatives of the American Federation of Labor 


Fourteenth and K Streets 
Washington, D. C. 














GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 


<CEMPIRE > 





ote Empire Petroleum Products 


KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 


ABSORPTION OIL 
NEUTRAL OILS 


Write for Prices 
Inc. 
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EPOCH MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


HE interpole cpantion of A x, 

now generally copied and appro elec- 
trical manufacturers was invented, , a a! and 
first manufactured by this company. 

BALL BEARING electric motors were first de- 
veloped and manufactured by this company. What 
other improvements in motor design during the 
past twenty years compare with these two achieve- 
ments? 

A. C. or D. C. Motors—% to 1,000 H. P. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 


Bayonne, New Jersey 
Sales Offices in principal cities 





RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 30 years ZW Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man and 
~ x will find friend of 

vi @ earner a true 
ior 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 














TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 











“So 


WATER-POWER, 
PUBLIC UTILITY and 
INDUSTRIAL 
Securities 
F. L. CARLISLE & CO., Inc. 


49 Wall Street 
New York 


LW 


< 














INTEGRITY 


GUARANTEED 





HE F & D’s facilities for serving Union Labor include Fidelity Bonds for 
Secretaries, Treasurers and other officials of National and State Federa- 
tions. These bonds guarantee an honest accounting of all funds handled by 
officials and make sure that the affairs of the various associations will be 


properly conducted. 


Wherever there is a Local Union there is an F & D Representative ready to 
supply the bonds needed for the protection of its funds. Unusually prompt 
service on the part of all F & D Representatives in the execution of bonds and 
the payment of just claims is made possible by the location of branch offices 
or general agencies in most of the principal cities in the country. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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Crane quality in reach of all 


Some people have an impression that 
Crane plumbing fixtures, valvesand fit- 
tings are made only for buyers to whom 
price is no object. Nothing is further 
from the fact. Forthe simplest cottage 


as well as the world’s largest hotel, the . 


new Stevens, now being built in Chicago 
and Crane-equipped, Crane makes 
graceful, sanitary and comfortable fix- 


‘tures. A bathtub, a lavatory, a closet, 


a kitchen sink or gas water heater, you 
will find just what your home needs in 
the Crane line. Whatever price you 
can afford to pay, you need not put 
up with less than Crane quality. Ask 
your plumbing contractor. Or visit 
the nearest Crane Exhibit Rooms 
and personally select your materials, 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries te Crane Co., Chicage 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicage, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicage, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattaneoga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 3886 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
CS CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 

















“ANYTHING IN LEAD” 


Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Ulco Lead 
Wool, Lead Traps and Bends, 
Solder, Lead-Lined Chemical 
Apparatus, Acid Valves 
and Pumps. 


UNITED LEAD COMPANY 
111 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 





Strike 


the Athletic 
Equipment 
\you want at 








a 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
and all principal cities 








Parke’s Newport Coffee 
The 


Unmatchable Blend 


One Pound and Three Pound Tins 
Whole Bean or Steel Cut 


L. H. Parke Company 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 




















1s 
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STANLEY TOOLS 


made by experts for experts 


STANLEY The Stanley Rule and Level Plant 
SW) The Stanley Works - - - New Britain, Conn. 











Wilkes-Barre Lace HUTHER SAWS 


Mf G Dado Heads Cutter Heads 
g. oO. Grooving Saws Filing Vises 
Special Groovers Jointers and Grind- 
Narrow Band Saws ers 
Circular Miter Saw Guards 
= Saws 


Write for Our No. 46 Catalog 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. Rochester, N. Y. 














DUPONT RAYON 
COMPANY 





Ifyoure a friend 
of Labor 
youre a friend of the 


Tel linbhew eel tiealnds BUFFALO OLD HICKORY 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City,N.J. || NEW YORK TENNESSEE 
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CRANDALL PACKING COMPANY 


O. J. Garlock, President and Gen. Mgr. PALMYRA, NEW YORK 
Quality Packings and Quality Service Are Available at All Crandall Branches 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA y 
CHICA CLEVELAND PALMYRA —_ 
PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSAS CITY 8T. LOUIS 








HEAVY ELECTRICAL | | *he Nolde and Horst 
PRODUCTS — 


Steam Turbo-Generators 
Condensers and Auxiliaries 
Transformers—Relays 
Motor Generators 


Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery 


READING - - PENNSYLVANIA 





Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers 
Electric Furnaces—Oil Switches 





Automatic Regulators Incorporated $75,000.00 Telephone Connection 


Electric Locomotives 
Ships—Electric or Diesel Drive B. E. Grant Company 
General Contractors 


Structural Steel Work 
Trucking—Sand, Gravel and Crushed Stone 
OIL DISTRIBUTORS 


AMERICAN BROWN BOVERI BOSTON, MASS. 
ELEC. CORP. coun EEDSE oo wETABLES, 


PLANT: CAMDEN, N. J. Boston 
SAND PIT 
SALES: 165 BROADWAY Medfield, Mass. 














Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore & Co. Muresco 


Mooramel House Paint 
Paints.Varnishes and Muresco 

Cement Coating 511 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Colors 

Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 

White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 











DwicuHutT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AGUIRRE, PoRTO RIco 











IRVING SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1651 
“THE FRIENDLY BANK" 
116 CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK 





EMPLOYEES’ SAVING PLAN 


General Engineering and 
Management Corporation 
165 Broadway, New York City 


Design—Construction 
Management — Financing 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Crescent Insulated Wire & 
Cable Company 


Manufacturers of 


RUBBER-COVERED 
WIRES and CABLES 


Trenton - - New Jersey 








HEGEMAN - HARRIS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
BUILDERS 


360 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 5362 











THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE 


ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK 











TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 
Guerry Operations Excavating and 
ining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 











SHIP YARDS 
CORPORATION 
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S om i “The World’s Best Corset” — 
For Health, Comfort and Style 








NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


23-25 EAST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Company 


FREDERIC L. LANE, Treas. and Gen'l Mar. 
Boston’s De Luxe Excursion Line 


Nantasket Beach & Plymouth 


Eight Large and Commodious Steamers 
Special Arrangement for Charters and Parties 


Steamers Leave from Rowe’s Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 











Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage i Handling 
Tanks Equipment 
GILBERT & BARKER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Peabody Coal 
Company 


CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 











Ihermoid 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESSED 
BRAKE LINING 


For SHORT STOPS 
And LONG SERVICE 


Thermoid Rubber Compand 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. 8. A. 











USE THE DEPENDABLE 
GENUINE ARMSTRONG 


ee ee 


STOCKS AND DIES 


MADE BY 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO, 


OF 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ONLY 








Preston 


@ ROOFING 





Asphalt Roofings Shingles Waterproof Products 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK, PA. 
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ee a 
Cross via Canard 











Hotel Continental 


“*Center of New York's Activities’’ 
Broadway at Forty-first St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy 
Access of the Retail Shopping Dis- 
trict and Surrounded by 
Forty Theaters 


300 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each With Private Bath 


There is no better way RATES: 
Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double: $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25 Broadway 
New York COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
or Branches Our First Consideration 
\, and Agencies Va 

















Without the Jenkins f‘ Diamond” 
" It Isn’t Genuine 


Only a genuine Jenkins valve is 
marked with the Jenkins “‘Dia- 
mond." This familiar mark 
vouches for the inherent worth 
of the valve; it is a pledge of a 
company for sixty years manu- 
¥ facturing high-quality valves. 


Genuine Jenkins Valves are made 
for the maximum service, not 
merely the average. Each valve 
is made of analyses-proved 
metal, and rigidly tested under 
conditions severe enough to al- 
low a wide margin of safety. 
Valves for practically every re- 
quirement. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. 





8 White Street 

524 Atlantic Avenue ° 
133 North Seventh Street . Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada . London, England 


enkins Valves 








THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE UNION REVIEW 


Editor, J. OUDEGEEST 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF TRADE UNIONS, 
AMSTERDAM 


SUBSCRIPTION, 5/- ($1) PER 
ANNUM 


This magazine is the official journal of 
the I. F. T. U. of Amsterdam, which com- 
prises 16 million workers belonging to 23 
countries. 

Each number contains contributions 
from political economists, labor leaders 
and experts of different countries. These 
articles do not merely deal with trade 
unionism in the strict sense of the term; 
they range over the many subjects, cul- 
tural, social, economic, etc. 

The magazine makes a practice of pub- 
lishing all the important official docu- 
ments issued by the I. F. T. U. and all the 
resolutions passed by that body. 

Sample copies may be obtained from 
the Publication Department, Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, Tessel- 
schadestraat 31, Amsterdam (Holland). 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 











““Sno-Wite’”’ 


Porcelain enameled 
bathroom trimmings 


Installed in largest hotels, ~~ y. and 
—= buildings ae gy United 
tates, are manufac by — 
American Enameled Products 
Company, Chicago 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


The 
American Federationist 


$2 PER YEAR 














United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 


New York Oflice - 132 oo Avenue 
Mills - Lodi & Hawthorne 








UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


Executive Offices: 55 Congress Street, BOSTON 
Sales Office: 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Buyers or Gold, Silver, Lead, Lead and Zinc Con- 
centrating Ores, Matte and Furnace Products. 

Propucers anp SELLERS or Gold, Silver, Lead, Cop- 
per, Arsenic, Insecticides, Fungicides, Cad- 
mium and Coal. 

Reriners or Lead Bullion. 

Orgratinc Orrices: Salt Lake City, Utah; —. 
Colorado; Pachuca, Mexico; Fairbanks, Alaska 
Nome, Alaska. 








Industrial Engineers and Builders 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Offices All 
Principal Cities 











CHICAGO SALESROOMS: 
125 SOUTH MARKET ST. 


@e Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
225 FOURTH AVENUE 
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The American Federationist 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 


William Green, Editor 


$2.00 a year 


20 cents a copy 


VERY worker should be a constant reader of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. The AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST is one of the educational agencies through 

which the Federation presents discussions of its fundamental 
principles, its policies and the application of these to the varied 


problems of the life of the worker. 


| The magazine is necessary also to those who wish to under- 
stand labor which is an important force in the development of 


public policy. 


q If you can not obtain it through your news stand, send sub- 
scription price to Secretary Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 





This finest of all open-box springs 


gives greater comfort—costs less 


Famous for the matchless sleep-luxury it pro- 
vides, Z'he Ace actually sells for less than many 
other springs which do not give anywhere near 
its restful comfort. 


See it at your regular merchant’s store. Test 
the extra resiliency given to the 99 deep spirals 
by cross-tying them at both top and center with 
small, flexible coils, instead of with stiff wire! 


Note, too, that the patented twin stabilizers 
prevent sagging, spreading or swaying. 


Only huge output allows this finest ofall springs 
to sell for so little as $19.75. Put it on your 
bed and enjoy a lifetime of sound refreshing 
sleep. Different freight rates make price slight- 
ly higher in far West and on Pacific Coast. 


SIMMONS 


Bed Spri 
Ce * Built for pring 





Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 
Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 
194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 











Just a Few Cents 


will buy - perfect, nourishing meal to play on or 
to work on, if you know what to buy. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


with milk will supply all the strength-giving ele- 
ments you need at a cost of five or six cents—and 
it is so easy to serve. It is 100 per cent whole 
wheat, contains all the bran vou need to keep the 
bowels healthy and active. Delicious with all kinds 
of fruits in season. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The Calco Chemical 
Company 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYESTUFFS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


and 


INTERMEDIATES 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 





Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 
Permanent Satisfaction in all forms of 
concrete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices, and 
twenty mills, from coast to coast, as- 
sure prompt service to all users of portland 
cement in the building and construction 
industry. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 














VOGEL 
\A PATENTED #/ 


No. 9 Automatic Closets 


for 

SCHOOLS 

MILL VILLAGES 

FACTORIES 

and 

COMFORT STATIONS 

Save water. No intricate parts. Two washers. 

Easy of access when repairs are needed. Write 
for catalog. 


Can be furnished with extended Lip Bowl 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Brunswick-Kroeschell Company 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery 
Power and Heating Boilers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
Safes and Vaults 


FACTORY 


YORK, PA. 











McClellan & Junkersfeld 


Incorporated 
Engineering and Construction 


Power Developments—Industrial Plants 
Electrifications — Reports— Examinations 


NEW YORE 
68 Trinity Place 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 








Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock-Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway New York 











American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes and Blister 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASARCO BRAND Lead Products, Copper Wire, Rods, Sheets and Rolls 


SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Keep on the 
Main Line 


ener progress 
is essential to success — no man, no organ- 
ization can stand still—he or it must go 
forward or back. 


And we can only progress, as a railroad, as 
we servethe communities dependent upon us. 


Our schedules must be planned to meet the 
needs of the greatest number. 


Our trains must run “on time” however 
adverse the conditions. 


Our duties must be done without regard to 
the affairs of man. 


We must keep moving on the main line 
and waste no time on the sidings. 


Service our motto—courteous, willing, 
cheerful service to those who pay us our 
wage — the public. 


DZ s9a te See aaa tO: eee. — . 
Pe ee Rt Le ee Laat oe ae eee 


renee dt 


Baltimore & Ohio 


AMERICA’S FIRST RAILROAD—ESTABLISHED 1857 















































EHIND the scenes in a great underwriting house 
like The National City Company, is an organi- 
zation which the investing public never sees, but 
yet which leaves its impress upon every bond issue 
the Company originates. 
Engineers, economists, statisticians—all expert in 
their respective fields—are constantly making inves- 
tigations, compiling facts, rendering reports. This 
wealth of statistical and business information, orig- 
inating through fact-gathering facilities which are 
world-wide, furnishes a solid foundation upon which 
experienced investment judgment can be based. 


This company always maintains a wide variety of 
carefully investigated issues. Some of these bonds 
will fit the needs of one investor, some the needs of 
another. Representatives at our offices in over fifty 
leading cities will gladly analyze your requirements 
and make suitable recommendations. 


Our monthly circular, ‘Investment Securities” , 
will keep you in touch with desirable current 
offerings. May we send it to you regularly? 


The National City Company 
Head Office: Taz Nationat Crry Banwx Burpiwo,'55 Wart Srazer, New York 
Uptown Office: Nationax Crry Burcpnvo, 42D Srexet at Mapison Avanus 

Offices in more than 50 leading cities of the United States and Canada 
11,000 miles of private wires connect our branches 
































aS and elncisix: trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


Branches in 46 cities 
Res A SREB ORI ai A REE 

















The Reason- 


MAZOLA is a pure oil 
“free from moisture 








$— FOR PERFECT SHORTE NING 











MAIL POUCH 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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